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OVERNESS WANTED IN A GENTLEMAN'S 

family, a short distance from the city, to take 
charge of the entire education of two children, 

Address, L. I. Box 1957, P. O. 





SEASON 1873-1874. 
HE AMERICAN CONSERVATO 
OF MUSIC. Preparatory Department, 863 
Broadway, bet. 17th and 18th Sts. Normal Depart- 
ment, 33 Union Square. (Decker Bros.’ Building. 
ENRY SCHROEDER, Director. 
NB. A Branch Institute has been establizhed at 
43 Montgomery St., Jersey City. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 


RY 










the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines, Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. 

Agents wanted 
‘D address 

“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co.. New York. 
pOREAT, CHARGE FoR, AGENTS. 


achance to make $5 to $30 per day sellin; 
Wire Lines? 





our new 7-strand White Clothes 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 
or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Write for a Price List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 
N % 


. Large discounts to dealers or c 
for. Goods 
paid for. 


Army Guns, vers, etc., bought or traded 


Sent by express C O.D. J be examined before 





NEWEST AND BEST 
MUSIC BOOKS! 


=DITSON & CO. publish 1,000 Music Books suited 
to every taste, and every occasion. Descriptive Ca- 
talogues sent froe. Among the most recent and 
best are: 


HOUR OF SINGING................ $1.00 
For High Schools and S 


CHOICE TRIOS 
For High School 
py 8 ho eee J 
The BANNER CHURCH Music Book of the 
Season. 
THE RIVER OF LIFE 35 


Unequalled in Variety. Unexcelled in Quality. 
A Sabbath School Song Beok by 40 composers. 


CHEERFUL VOICES......... cieaen ia 
L. O. Emerson’s Latest School Song Book. 

THE ORGAN AT fIOME........... 2.50 
Undeniably the best Collection for Reed Organs. 

DEVOTIONAL CHIMES....... faeeai,S aae 
Neat, Complete, Perfect. Meetings. 


For Social 
All are Choice Books. Already in great 4 d. 
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CHICKERING 


PIANO - FORTES. 


THE 
Best Pianos at the Lowest Prices 


and upon the most favorable terms of payment. 


We invite the attention of Persons intending to 
purchase Pianos to our New Illustrated Catalogue, 
giving full description of Styles and Prices, and the 
terms on which we sell to those desiring to make 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Send For a Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 East 14th St., New York. 





354 Washington St., Boston. 





Sent post-paid, for Retail Price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., 711 Broadway, N. Y. 


A NEW BOOK 


ABOUT MEN AND THINGS, 


CG. 8. HENRY, D.D., 
12 Mo. Cloth, Price, 


T. WHITTAKER, 
Publisher, 
2 Bible House, New York. 
For Sale, by all Booksellers. 


THE STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
Office, Nos. 5 & 7 John Street, N. Y. 


Brancu OFFices : 
In New York—1142 Broadway, near 26th St. 
* Brooklyn—279 Fulton, cor. Tillery St. 
* Philadelphia—47 North Eighth St. 
** Baltimore—110 West Baltimore St. 
Dye, Cleanse and Refinish all kinds of Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen's Dresses, Shawls, &c. Ladies’ dresses 








| cleaned and Gentlemen's coats, &c., dyed or cleaned 


withont ripping. Kid Gloves and Feathers cleansed 
and dyed, Muslin Shades and Chintz cleaned and 
giazed. Goods received and returned by express. 





DEPOSIT TO-DAY. 


Tue FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS AND Trust Company, 
Chartered by the United States. 
No. 185 Bueecker Street, New Yor. 


ASSETS OVER $4,000,000. 
dq. W. ALVORD, President. 
G. W. STICKNEY, Actuary. 
A. M. SPERRY, Genl. Inspector. 
SAM'L HARRIS, Manager. 
JOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier, 


SIX-PENNY SAVINGS BANK, 


Astor Place. 
ESTABLISHED 1853, 


"Send for Circular. 











5 cents to $10,000 received. OPEN DAILY from 10 
A.M to 8 P.M 


Deposits made up to Aug. 10 draw interest from Ist. 

NOTICE. — TI E THIRTY-NINTH SEMLAN. 
NUAL DIVIDEND, at the rate of Six Per Cent per 
annum, will be placed to the credit of the depositors 
on the 10th August. and if undrawn will be entitled 





to interest as a regular deposit from August 1, 





. . . S150] 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO. | 


_ | discount 


Lodges, ete. 


THE PATENT 








ARION PIANO 


iS NOT EQUALLED. 


Write for circular and mention the ALBton. 
Address the Arion Piano Forte Company, No. 5 
East 14th Street, New York City, 





AT Yaa | Horace Waters & 
A GREAT OFFER: Semi d a ross 


wa iy N. 

ORGANS oe first-class makers, including 
WATELS’, at extremely low prices for 
cash, or part cash, and balance in small monthly 


payments New % Octave first-class S, 
all modern improvements, for $275 cash. Organs 
$55, gis. Double-Reed Organs, & 3 
1 4-S7'OP, $110; 8-S7'OP, $125, and upwards. 


| WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 


are the MOST BEAUTIFUL in STYLE and PERFECT in 
TONE EVER MADE. The CONCERTO STOP is the 
BEST EVER PLACED IN ANY OrnGAN. Jt is produced b 
a third set of reeds PECULIARLY VorceD, the EFFEC 
of which ie MOST CHARMING and SOUL-STIR- 
RING, while its IMITATION of the HUMAN VOICE 
is SUPERB. Trerus Linerar. JLLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES MAILED for one stamp, A liberal 
to Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schools, 
Agents Wanted, 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, ts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 

revent alteration — 
Phe pointsare inked 
and penetraie the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be removed 











Eve by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of tue 
lever of the machine. Price $20. 

J.°@. MOODY, 


68 Trinity Building. P.O. cx 0028, New York 
CALL OR SEND fOR A CIRCULAR 


POST OFFICE NOTICE. 


HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the week 
ending Saturday, Oct. 18th, 1873, will cloge at 
this oflice, cn Tuesday at 12 M., on Wednesday, at 
103 and 12M., on Thursday at 12 M., and on Satur- 











day ut 12M, 
T. L. JAMES, Postmaster. 








NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co. 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK.; 


one © 
* 


es 
A WONDERFUL WOMAN. 


An intensely interesting new novel by May Agnes 
Fleming, author of ‘Guy Earlscourt’s Wife.” For 
ngenuity of plot, variety of incident, and vivid rer 
trayal of the Passions which agitate the human mind, 
no novels of late have achieved such marked sue 
cesses as these by Mrs. Fleming. Price, $1 7). 


JOSH BILLINGS’ ALMINAX. FOR 1874. 


Josh Billings’ great Farmer's Alminax for the year 
1874 is published this week, and is one of the richest 
and most humorons little hits of the day. 

The illustrations are a new style of silhouette cart- 
cature, and are extremely funny. Josh Billings has 
excelled himself, and everybod y ought to have a copy, 
to drive away the *blues’’ with. Price 25 cents. 





LOYAL UNTO DEATH. 


A deeply interesting new Enetisn Nover. Re- 

rinted from the latest London Edition, One of the 

est and most fakcinating stories that bas appeared 
in many aday. Price, $1.75. 

The “London Atheneum" says of it :—‘ We con- 
fess we have been somewhat puzzled by this story. 
We at one time thought it had been written by the 
author of ‘Guy Livingstone,’ at another by ‘ Ouida,’ 
and at another by ‘ Whyte Melville.’ What higher 
praise couid be given to any novel ? 





NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 


The serenth volume of * Carleton'’s New Mastrated 
Edition” of Cnaries Dickens’ Works, (the beet, 
cheapest, and handsomeet ‘edition in the world.) 
Printed from new, readable type ; exquisitely illus- 
trated by the original artiets chosen by Dickens bim- 
self ; handsomely bound, and sold at $1.50 per volume, 

* Pickwick,” * Ohhver Twist,”’ “* David Copperfield,” 
“ Barnaby Rudge,” # Great Expectations,” “ Nicho- 
las Nickleby,” and “*Dombey and Son,” are now 
ready, to be followed by one volume each month, 
until all are out. Those who want a first-rate 
edition of Dickens’ Works, should at once com- 
mence taking this new and best edition. 





PURPLE AND FINE LINEN. * 


A remarkable new novel by Edgar Fawcett. “The 
dramatic vigor, brilliant style, and fearless manner 
with which the most delicate subjects are handled, 
places this author at once in the front rank of me- 
dern novelists. Price $1.75. 


“BETSEY AND I ARE OUT.” 


A Thankegining Story in verse, by Mrs. N. 8 


Emerson. Embodying the famous ballad of * Bete 
and I are Out.” Beautifully printed end boun 
price $1.50. 


The sweet and touching poems with which thie 
remarkable volume is filled, not lees than the exciting 
controversy regarding rs. Emerson’s claims a@ 
author of ‘Betsey and I are Ont,” ie creating enor 
mous sale for the book, which the Publishers find it 
difficult to supply. 


EDNA BROWNING. 


~ A delightful new novel, by Mary J. Holmes. One 
of the best she has ever written. The other novels by 
this extremely popular author are Tempest and Sun 
shine—’Lena Rivers—Marian Grey—Meadowbrook— 
English Orphans—Cousin Maude—Homestead -Dora 
Deane—Darkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthin on 
—Cameron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethel) n's Mist 
Millbank—etc. Price $1.50. 





These book sare beautifully bound—#old every 
» sent »y mail, postage free, on receipt cf 
price, by 


G. W. CARLTON & CO., Publishers 
(Under the Fifth Aver ue Hotel,} 
Madison Square, Mew Toak 
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PECULIAR CHARMS 
OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 
REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as an 
accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

2" From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence 


of the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury po 


Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 

MRS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 

8. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. FORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8S. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 

EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 

ware, O. 

DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 

DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 

D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford street M. E. Church, 
ew York, 


Rev. ALFERD COOKMAN, Wilmington,;Del. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





NATIONAL LINE. 








‘Tons. Tons. 
epeee ocecccesed 4850 CANADA............4 
--6150 GREECE............. 
. 4340 THE QUEEN........ 4470 
--4250 ENGLAND.......... 4130 
. 8847 HELVETIA ........ 4020 
eesconees $724 ' ERIN ........ 


The Steamships of this Line are full powered, and 
the lacgost in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New York. They are built in water-tight compart- 
ments. and are spar-decked, thus affording every 

convenience for the comfort of passengers, and se- 
speed and safety with economy. 
One of the above Magnificent Iron Steamships will 
leave Miers 44 or 47 North! River, every Saturday 
for Liverpool, calling at Queenstown to land Pas- 
sengers 
From Live~pool for New York, every Wednesday. 
From Queenstown, every Thursday. 
Fortnightly to and from London direct. 
Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $70, 
$80 and $90 Currency. @ 8 
Steerage Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 
Currency. 

Ge Prepaid Steerage Tickets, to bene 2 Passengers 
from Liverpool, Q b , Glasgow, 
Cardiff, Bristo] or London, 


Cheaper than by any other line. 


For Cabin or Steerage Passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 69 Broadway, Now Fork : 


F. W. J. HURST, Menager. 








CUNARD LINE. 
EsTaBLisHep 1840. 
The British and N.A.R.M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Catling at Cork Harbor. 
we eer every ee New York every 





rom Moston every Tues- 
ps 
Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not Sunying Steerage.—First Class, 
£20, Second Class, £18. aes 
By Steamers Carrying a. —First — 15, 17 
and 21 Gnineas, according to accommodation. 
From New York or Boston to Li L 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


St tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 





THEODORE TILTON, Editor Indep 

ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased ; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from re to $200. Pianos 
tened and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 





Office of Public Buildings, Grounds ont Works, 
U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1 1308 


Mesers. F. G. Smith and Co., scameus to Wm. B. 
Bradbury ; 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great apporoval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it al! she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 





Mr. Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beantiful piano 
80 long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were to ask the children, I’m afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 

THEODORE TILTON. 


Philadelphia, April 27, 1848. 
F. G. Smith and Co. : 

Ucntiemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Vianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
ait my lionse. It is avery superior instrument, both 
in ts finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm, B. Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 

Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


FRE<° CORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 
late Supi. ‘orand Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York, 
SMITH. H. T. M'COUN, 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 
ae PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 


This compound of the 
vegetable alteratives, — 
aparilla, Dock, Stillingi 
and Mandrake with t 
lodides of Potassium ond 
lron makes a most effec- 
77 tual cure of a series of 

2vcomplaints which are ver 
— prevalent and afflicting. tt 
~ purifies the blood, purges 
out the lurking hamors in 
the system, that under- 
= mine health and settle into 
troublesome disoruers. ruptions of the skin are 
the appearance on the surface of humors that should 
be expelled from the blood. Internal derangements 
are the determination of these same humors to some 
internal organ, or organs, whose action they derange, 
and whose substance they disease and destroy. 
Aver’s SARSAPARILLA expels hese humors from the 
blood. When they are gone, the disorders pd pro- 
duce disapp ar, such as Ulcerations of the Liver, Sto- 
mach, Kidneys, Lungs, Eruptions on. kruptive Dis- 





YG, 




















age he the Skin, St Anthonys —— Rose or 7S 
les, Pustules, Blotches, B aus, iter 
ont ne Rheum, Scala Head, Ring-worm, Ulcers and 


Sores, Rheumatism, Neuraigia, Pain in the the Bones, Side 
and Head, Female Weakness, Sterility, Leucorrhea 
arising from internal ulceration and Ulovine disease, 
Dropsy. Dyspepsia, Emaciation and General Debdility. 
With their departure health returns. 


PREPARED BY 

Dr. J. ©. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 

So! d by all Druggists and Dealers i in Medicine. 





Houses For Sale in Elizabeth. 
Houses To Let in Elizabeth. 
Houses Furnished in Elizabeth. 
Apply by letter or personally to 
8. J. AHERN, 
69 Liberty Street, N. Y., 


9c at bis rew.deace,|]Madison‘Ave, and Julia Street, 
@ilzaboth! 





LINE. 





Steamers sail from Pier 20 North River, New York, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 









Columbia..Wed., April 30 | Anglia,...... Sat., May 17 
Australia..... Sat., ay 3| Assyria..... Wed., May 21 
Ismailia. Ww ed. May 7| Europa..... Sat., “May 24 
Victoria .Sat., May 10| Trinacria . Wed., May 28 
Castalia... “Wed., May 14 | Cahfornia....Sat., May 31 


The passenger accommodations on steamers of this 
line are unsurpassed for elegance and comfort. Cabin 
state-rooms are all on upper ‘deck, thus securing good 
light and ventilation. 

RATES OF PASSAGE TO 
GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, OR LONDONDERRY. 
Sat. Steamers. Wed. Steamers. 


Gold Currency. 
ee $75 and $65 $75 aca } 
Cabin return tickets, secur- 

ing best accommodations. $130 $130 


STEERAGE, $30, CURRENCY. 
Tickets for passave to or from any seaport or rail- 
way station in Great Britain, Ireland, or the Con 
tinent issued at lowest rates. 


Drafts for any amount at current rates. 
Company's Offices, No. 7 Bowling-green, New York. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 








STATE LIN 
New York, 
To Glasgow, Liverpool, Belfast, 
and Londonderry. 


These elegant new Clyde-built steamers we sail 
from State Line Pier, Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
as follows : 


GEORGIA, Wednesday, Oct. 1. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Be ty Oct. 15. 
VIRGINIA, Wednesday, Oct. 29. 
GEORGIA, Wedne day,” November 12. 


And every alternate Wednesday thereafter, taking 
AY ~+-y— at through rates to all parts of Great 
ritain and Ircland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Germany. 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., Acents, 
No. 72 Broadway. 

Steerage Passage | Office, No. & Broadway. 


INMAN LIN 


Royal Mail Py 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT’ QUEENSTOWN. 


VE 








ANTWERP, Thursday, Oct. 9, 7 a.m. 
BRUSSELS, Saturday, Oct 11, 9 a.m. 


LONDON, Thursday, Oct. 
PARIS, Saturday, Oct. 18, 2 p.m. 
BROOKLYN, 1 hursday, Oct. 23. 2 p.m. 
RICHMOND, Saturday, Oct. 25, 8 a.m. 
following Thursday and Saturday, from 
orth Hives, New York. 

ATES OF PASSAGE. 
CABIN, $70, ge and $90, Gold, according to accom- 


16, 2 p.m. 


CITY OF 
and every 
Pier 45, } 


modation. anne trip tckets at low rate 
STEERAGE,—To Queenstown, Liver Doo, Glas- 
gow, Cieaien London, Cardiff or Bristol, $30 


currency. 
Rs CERTIFICATES from above ports $32 cur 
ncy. 
DraFts at lowest a, 
For Cabin Ay 


‘eneral en, app); at 
bag hoy ———— 30 


ice, ‘No. 45 Broadw: 
rage Passage, at 33 Brosdw: ay. 





(JOHN G..)DALE, Agent. 


and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and ot J porte on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean port 
For Freight and Cabin pacenge, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green, N. 

For Steerage passage, a t 1i1 Broadway, Trinity 
Building, N. Y. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AceEnt. 








NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, as follows : 
PEMBROKE.. 
GLAMORGA 
PEMBKOKE 





Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 

yorts in the British Channel and all other points in 

England. 

These steamships, built expressly for the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
comfort and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 


First Cabin S and $80 currency. 
Second Cabii currency. 
Steerage.... currency. 
Prepaid stee < 






30 
ertificates from Cardiff, 
Drafts for £1 and upwards. 


For further pte. apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 1 Dock Chambers, and to 
ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 











CARRYING THE 
UNITED STATES MAIL 
BETWEEN 
New York, Cork and Liverpool. 


NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS., 


OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC, CELTicC, 
GERMANIC, BRITANNIC, ADRIATIC, MAJESTIC 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 

From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
City, 

Passe ngers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, —— 

AFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

Gslcene, state-rooms, smokin room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where Teast motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 

RATES—Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, $50 cur- 
rency. Those wishing to rend for friends from the 
Old Country can now obtain steerage prepaid cer- 
tificates, $32—currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, 
China, etc. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information, spply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 


J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 


Remittances to England & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN EX- 
CHANGE OFFICE, 

86 South-street, New York. 

For Drafts for £1 and upwarde, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest 

1 tes 

Apply to 


— of America, 
ndia, Australia, 





TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 














{86 South Street, New York. 


THE ALBION, 
Established in 1822. 
$5 A YEARS 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as 
Premiums. These alone are worth double the 
amount of subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal publisked. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anv SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
Frivanciat REPORTS 
AND THE 
Cream or EnciisH LITERATURE. 


The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for #5 
per annum :— 


Craton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Atian’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Srvart's WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 

Knicut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buck.er’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 
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SUNSET IN THE WESTERN ISLANDS. 
OBAN@ARGYLESHIRE. 


The bay is smooth as glass; no breeze awakes 

To stir its silent depths. ‘Lhe white-sailed boats 

Are al! as still, as though an angel’s hand 

Had painted them upon the sleeping sea. 

The Earth in deep, expectant silence, waits 

To catch the lingering rays of golden light 

Thrown fondly on her by her lord, the Sun. 

He sinks! the king of the all-glorious Day! 

Flinging his lavish smiles on rock and glen, 

Till the grim peaks of Mull grow rosy red 

Beneath his glance; as maiden’s blush replies 

To the first pressure of a lover's kiss. 

Anon, he scatters streams of purple light 

Across the water, in such wantouness, 

That one small wave, elated with the sight, 

Bursts, rippling, from the calm of former rest 

And breaks, in bubbling laughter, on the shore. 

Sudden, a cloud, shaped like angelic wings, 

Of fiery crimson, stretches o’er the sky, 

As though some flying messenger of God 

Were spreading o’er the world his pinions wide 

To shelter "neath them, wearied human-kind. 

Grey old Dunolly, on its rocky steep, 

Seems lit with golden glory. One by one, 

The bright tints fade in thin and tender lines 

Of palest pink, and softest emerald hue, 

While on the distant summits of Ardgour 

A glowing orange light shines suddenly, 

Then pales and dies in wreaths of purple mist. 

Scarce now js seen the radiant orb of Light, 

Lower Le sinks, and lower! he is gone! 

And tender Twilight steals on tip-toe soft 

Across the mountains. But the brilliant fires 

Lit by the Sun upon the tranquil sea, 

Defy her misty shadow for a time, 

And dance together on the crystal tide, 

Till all, uniting in a dimpled smile 

Of parting splendor, fade and die away. 

Mull shrouds herself in veils of violet mist, 

And from the sky, the faintly beaming stars 

Timidly peep, to see if they may shine 

In their own lustre, till the Queen of Night, 

The silver moon, steps out to shame them all. 

Pearl of the Highlands! Scotland’s brightest gem 

Art thou, fair Oban, nestling ‘neath the hills. 

Nature puts on her gayest robes for thee, 

And heather-bells fling amethystine light 

Over thy sternest crags and wildest glens 

Till thou art like a very Fairyland. 

Would I could dwell amid thy loveliness, 

Hee lless of all the tumult of the world, 

And hear the music of thy leaping burns, 

And sail across thy mountain-sheltered bay, 

Thus, seeing naught but grandeur and delight, 

I'd live such life of perfect peace on Earth 

As should prepare me for the peace of Heaven ! 
—Ali the Year Round. 


—_ -> - —— 
LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY FLAVIA.” 
(Continued from the Albion, Sept. 27.) 
CHAPTER Ill.—THE FOUNTAINS. 


| willing to supply. These fragments of petrified mythology 
| Were expensive relics of a bygone age and taste; and the 
| Same might be said of the statuary and the formal terraces of 
,the garden, the quincunx, the bowling-green, the clipped 
| hedges of yew, the fish-pond, and even the great old mansion 


_| itself, the bricks of which were of a ripe mellowness of tint, 


that told of many a frost and storm. The house had a his- 
| tory. It had been built, when George III. was king, by a 
nabob, to employ the language of his contemporaries, and in 
imitation of the villa of some travelled nobleman of earlier 
date, whose dwelling and ornamental pleasure-grounds had 
evoked the admiring envy of the nabob in his boyhood, years 
before he went out to become collector, magistrate, and lieu- 
tenant-governor; and to return yellow and bent, with no 
digestion worth mentioning, but with such savings as coul¢é 
be amassed in the ola days of official jobbery and high-handed 
rule. The stripling’s day-dream had been carried into eflect 
by the white-whiskered man, whose prime had been spent in 
storing up the wherewithal to grati‘y the whims of his de- 
clining years ; the mansion was built, the pleasaunce laid out, 
and the nabob lived to smoke his hookah within hearing of 
the plash ef the fountains whence his suburban residence 
took its name. it is likely that the reality was not so delight- 
ful as the project, and that the successful Indian adminis- 
trator did not enjoy it very much. At anyrate, it is certain 
that he did not egjoy it very long; and when he died, and 
his heirs fought tooth and nail over bis will, the property fell 
into Chancery, and was neglected, as of course. It was not, 
when in the fulness of time a legitimate owner was found for 
it, what is called a lucky house, or one profitable to those 
who tried to make money by it. A school for young ladies, 
a private lunatic asylum, a hydropathic establishment, it 
broke down and becaine bankrupt in every one of these cha- 
racters; while as a dwelling it was not much more fortunate. 
It was the despair of bouse-agents, who could rarely find a 
solvent tenant to inhabit a house so gloomy, and so costly as 
to its rent and surroundings; and it would no doubt have 
been pulled down, and the gardens turned into eligible sites 
for crescents and terraces, had not Lady Livingston bought 
it, repaized it, and dwelt in it, as she had now done for several 

ears. 
. ‘The dowager was “ at home,” in the literal, not the social, 
sense of the word, which iatter was, with her, only applicable 
to the bright summer weather, before exhaustion and the 
grouse season had caused everybody to leave London, Then, 
indeed, there were pleasant days on which the dry fountains 
cast into the air their showers of glittering spray, when gay 
toilets enameiled the lawn, and fringed the terrace bordering 
on the Thames, and when the old house awoke to unwonted 
life at the sound of silvery laughter and the tread of many 
feet. In winter, however, Lady Liviogston did not “ enter- 
tain,” and, indeed, hibernated tranquilly, inhabiting almost 
exclusively a little room on the first floor, with a southern 
aspect, certainly, but which commanded no more extended 
prospect than that of a red peach-wall, nailed to which were 
sundry ancient fruit-trees, that in their wrappings of plaited 
straw seemed to hibernate too, as they awaited the welcome 
warmth of the next June sun, 

A queer, little, three-cornered room it was, with some old- 
fashioned creeper, valued before.gardeners knew the merits 
of climbing plants from America and Australia, trained so as 
to encircle the windows with its slender tendrils. Within, 
there were a few hot-house flowers, heedfully renewed as the 
branches grew ragged or the blossoms became thin; a few 
books on shelves of dark wood; some furniture of a bygone 
pattern, angular, ugly, but of rich materials and elaborate 
workmanship; and a heterogeneous collection of objects, 
some of which were rare, others simply precious, but none 
new. A mandarin might have coveted those towering jars 
of antique porcelain, those sprawling dragons of old Nankin 
manufacture, those frail cups of “ eggshell” china, that had 
been imported many a year since, before Taeping rebels had 
massacred the cunning craftsmen, and destroyed the ceramic 
treasures, of the Central Kingdom. Those little pictures in 
frames, of which the gilding had been dimmed by vears, were 


The Dowager Lady Livingston, being a valetudinarian,| Signed by mighty masters of the brush, long dead, and as 


wealthy, and with no ties, chose to live near London, for the 


gems of the Dutch and Flemish schools, would have bronght 


benefit, as she said, of the best medical advice. In London, | !® Much money under the hammer of the auctioneer. Those 


however, she did not care to reside, being impatient of the 
encircling bonds of brick and mortar; and she had therefore 
pitched her tent, to quote her own words, at Richmond. The 
old lady’s obstinate predilection for a suburban abode was a 
thorn in the flesh and a weariness to the spirit of more than 
one eminent professor of the healing art. Sly old Sir Joseph 
Doublefee, who had pocketed so many guineas, that his less 
lucky brethren regarded him as a sort of Midas, beneath 
whose touch all things were transmuted to gold, grumbled 
savagely to himself as his well-horsed chariot bore him to 
and from the Fountains. Blunt Dr. Sterling, with Aber- 
nethian bluffness of diction, told his noble patient that while 
so many sick persons craved his presence, he really could not 
spare the time to visit a lady to whom he could by no possi- 
bility do good. And as Dr. Sterlirg’s fame was justly held 
in the profession to be second to none, it may easily be 
divined that the dowager’s ailments were rather of a fanciful 
than of a serious nature. 

Lacy Livingston belonged, in fact, to that small but unfor- 
tunate class of persons, cursed with a superfluity of time and 
money, who conceive themselves to be chronically ill, and 
who would be as angry with the meddlesome doctor who 
should convince them of their own complete cure, as was the 
Brahmin with the microscope that revealed animal life 
among the vegetables that were preparing for his Pytha- 
gorean repast. She was old, to be sure; she had no daugh- 
ters to marry off, no grandchildren to pet, no husband to 
manage. In person, she was a thick-set, sturdily built old 
woman, who could never in youth have been fair to look 
upon, but whose nap | features and upright carriage seemed 
to defy the assaults of time. Nevertheless, one young doc- 
tor, a rising man, and who, perhaps, took the trouble to look 
a little deeper into the millstone of a patient’s constitution 
than did his seniors at the top of the tree, shook his head 
ominously when he spoke of Lady Livingston, and made use, 
confidentially, of the irreverent phrase, “ popping off,” with 
reference to an unsuspected heart-complaint, of which he 
conceived himself to have discovered the as yet obscure 
symptoms. In the meantime, the dowager continued, in lay 
estimation, to enjoy rude health. 

The appellation of the Fountains was not, like those of 
most suburban residences, of a wildly imaginative character. 
There really were founiains; no mere jets of the height of a 
fishing-rod and thickness of a walking-stick, but roomy mar- 
ble basins, half-filled with stony allegory, with cymphs, 
tritons, nereids, dolphins, and the rest, who did on occasion 
spout forth from shell, and urn, and horn, and gaping fish- 
mouth, a considerable volume of tortured water—more, in 
fact, than the Company on whose reservoirs the dwellers in 

those parts were dependent for the lymph, were at all times 








Sevres cups, covered with an eighteenth-century Arcadia of 
impossible sheplerdesses and beribboned Corydons, were of 
the true “ tender paste,” incomparable for richness of color, 
and of which no monarch could now gratify his wish for a 
new service; those quaint mirrors were of Venetian make, 
the like of which Wardour Street cannot produce; and the 
deep tints of the stained glass were of the lost blue and crim- 
scn of four hundred years ago. But along with these were 
miscellaneous articles scarce worth the keeping—hideous 
miniatures, tawdry French tuys, boxes from which the ladies 
of Louis XV.’s reign may have distributed sugar-plums to 
their friends, odd clocks that had not ticked for forty years, 
coral charms from Naples, silver-gilt monstrosities of the 
tasteless days that preceded Waterlvo, ostrich eggs, and gro- 
tesque ivory idols from Siam or Pegu. 


In this room, and in the midst of her hoarded bricabrac, 
sat Lady Livingston in the corner of her square-shaped, silk- 
covered sofa, engaged on some species of embroidery which 
she called white-stitch, and the delicate complexity of which 
would have approved itself a cruel trial to younger eyes than 
hers. The work proceeded very slowly, but it went on, never- 
theless, for the dowager was proud of her powers of vision, 
and the renouncing of her accustomed task was a capitula- 
tion to the inroads of old age that she was reluctant to make. 
So she plied her needle, by the help of her gold-rimmed 
glasses, and talked the while. Her ladyship’s personal appear- 
ance has been already mentioned. She was not handsome, 
even with the venerable beauty that age sometimes lends to 
those who in youth were not accounted comely. But there 
was something in the shape of the massive forehead, in the 
undimmed brightness of the hawk-like eyes, in the very 
wrinkles that Sranched from the corners of the compressed 
lips, which expressed thoughtfulness and resolution, along 
with some pride, and what is called an uncertain temper. 
Throughout life, this woman had met with scanty affection, 
possibly with no love, but with much respect, earned by her 
courage and her honesty of purpose. She had been a truth- 
teller from childhood upwards, and had lost many a friend 
by her unreasonable plainness of speech, which no consider- 
ation of worldly prudence could ever induce her to modify. 
Perhaps it was well for Lady Livingston that she had been 
born in the purple, so to speak, and was an heiress, for had 
she been less well endowed and of humbler origin, her pecu- 
liarities might have stood seriously in her way. As it was, 
she was regarded as a privileged person, and was held in high 
esteem by some of those weighty ornaments of London 
society, such as the Marcbioness of Blunderbore, the Duchess 
of Snowdon, and the like, whose prejudices she chanced to 
share, and to whose genuine opinions on things in general 
she had the daring to give utterance, 














The other occupant of the room was a young and very 
pretty girl, by name Beatrice Fleming, a relative and a favo- 
rite of the dowager, whose guest she then was. Slight and 
small of figure, with brown hair and soft gray eyes, she was 
accurately described as very pretty; a sweet, tender little 
rosebud of a girl, but not beautiful. Violet Maybrook was 
beautiful; but the one face called up quite a different train of 
ideas from that which was evoked by the other. Miss Flem- 
ing was a frequent visitor at the Fountains. She was an 
orphan, and poor: but popular rumor proclaimed her as at 
least the presumptive heiress of all that Lady Livingston had 
to bequeath: of Heavitree Hall in Warwickshire, with all 
the fat acres that belonged to it; and of the ready-money 
standing to the dowager’s credit in consols, a fortune which 
report estimated at a clear ten thousand a year. Six or seven 
thousand of annual revenue would have been nearer the 
mark ; but even that was well worth the having. Lady Liv- 
ingston had more, but then she had her life-interest in the 
larger portion of the late peer’s property, and had she been 
of a saving nature, would, no doubt, have been a very much 
richer testatrix than she was likely to prove. That Beatrice 
would be the futur, mistress of Heavitree Hall was certainly 
probable, for the dowager had always shown a marked pre- 
terence for ber society, and there was a gentleness in her 
tone, when she addressed her, which the resolute old lady did 
not exhibit towards any living being save her. 

“ Raining again, is it uot? and a fog creeping yonder by 
the edge of the shrubbery,” said Lady Livingston, breaking 
a silence that had lasted for some minutes, and glancing up- 
wards at the leaden sky. “In London, I should say, they 
must have the gas burning hours since, and scarcely be able 
to grope their way about the streets, even then. I wonder 
what this Miss Merton—Maybrook—this Canadian girl that 
is coming, will think of it all? Her first impressions of 
England will not be very pleasing ones, I suspect; and so 
much the better, for then she will not be disappointed. A 
governess—or companion, for it’s all the same, ought to be 
prepared to rough it.” 

“T do not think she need be afraid of having to rough it 
very much with you, dear Lady Livingston,” said Beatrice, 
laughing. She had never been afraid of the dowager, of 
whom so many stood in terror, but then she was secure in 
her own singleness of purpose. Over and over again had 
she been cattioned, when a child, to avoid giving offence to 
Lord Livingston’s widow, who could make or mar the 
fortunes of the impoverished family to which she belonged ; 
worldly counsels, to which she hearkened wonderingly, but 
which it would have been impossible to her to act upon in 
the spirit of the well-meant advice. Others of her kindred 
had humbled themselves to the dust before this autocrat in 
brocaded silk, and after years of flattery and scheming, had 
seen their castles in the air crumble to nothingness vefore the 
angry contempt of their patroness. Beatrice alone, who 
never schemed, who never flattered, or would have far 
sooner become a seamstress or a shop-girl than have degraded 
herself by undue compliance or fulsome subservience, kept 
her place in the favor of the capricious old peeress. 

“Won't she? She ought to rough it. According to those 
Jacobin revolutionary newspaper men, who dictate every- 
thing now, she ought to expect a bitter time of it. If I do 
not starve her and stint her, that is probably because I have 
plenty of money. Lady Margaret Screwby would do that, 
She need not mend the house-linen, run errands, or copy the 
tradespeople’s bills. I know a dozen women who insist that 
their companions’ duties include this,” rejoined Lady Living- 
ston harshly, but with a twinkle in her eye, as if she spoke 
habitually as much in jest as in earnest. “And, for that 
matter, there are no limits to what can be exacted from the 
persons who are paid salaries instead of wages. There is a 
great, deal in words, my dear. My housemaids have, each cf 
them, certain fires to light, certain work to do, and they 
would give notice, if I tried to double their tasks. It is differ- 
ent with an educated drudge. I can’t bully my servawis who 
wear caps and aprons; but I can bully my governess, and L 
mean to do so, if she does not suit my fancy.” 

“IT don’t think, Lady Livingston, that she has much to 
fedr from you in that way,” said Beatrice; “and Lam nearly 
sure that you fancy you shall like her, or you would hardly 
have sent for her from such a distance.” 

“That shows how little you understand me,” replied the 
elder lady, as she plied her needle. “I must have somebody 
with me. I cannot keep you, Beatrice, always in this old jail 
of a house, enduring this detestable climate, that is wearing 
away my lungs with its raw, damp chill, and with no amuse- 
ment beyond a drive now and then to Hampton Court. Lam 
hard to pun pene but at anyrate | have not been pleased 
as yet, though I have made trial of a good many specimens 
of feminine perfection, whom my friends were so obliging as 
to send to me. Either they flattered me, or they were pert. 
I hate pert people, and I hate flatterers. Mrs. Philip Dash- 
wood is a fool, no doubt, but she is a good woman, and this 
paragon of bers may have come real merits. I am glad she 
does come from Canada; that gives her a chance of not 
resembling those who preceded her here. They were all 
alike, the rest, as if they had been made vy machinery. 
Either it was “ Yes, my lady,” or “ No, my lady,” to every- 
thing I happened to say; or else they proved their indepen- 
dence by contradicting an old woman of thrice their age and 
ten times their experience. If Miss—what do you call her? 
—Maybrook deserves half the good that Mrs. Dashwood 
writes of her, she may stay, and welcome, as long as I stay. 
That won't be very long, perhaps. Doublefee was torment- 
ing me, yesterday, to go to Algiers or Malaga. I suppose he’s 
tired, selfish old time-server as he is, of trotting down to 
Richmond to feel my pulse, and yet he dares not throw me 
over, as Sterling did. Sterling is a ruffian, but he is a good 
doctor, Sir Joseph is a charlatan ; but he was not far wrong 
in recommending a warm Climate, and I would go to-morrow, 
only that those foreign places are odious—no fires to warm 
one, no food to eat, no doors and windows that close pro- 
perly, no newspapers, not even a decent undertaker. No; 
Sir Joseph shall not get rid of me quite so easily. If die 1 
must, the Fountains will do well enough to die in.” 

There are people who dread death, and abhor the mention 
of it, as the old Greeks did, yet whose minds are seldem free 
from the haunting shadow that must one day overtake them. 
There are others who talk freely and habitually of the King 
of Terrors, but who, in their secret hearts, feel no immediate 
apprehension of his grim presence. Lady Livingston 
belonged to the latter class. ’ 

And now came the sound of wheels, and the quick clang 
of the gate-bell; and afler a brief interval of time, the old 
butler, to whom surely must have descended the Shoes of 
Silence once worn by giant-killing Jack, so noiseless was his 
foot-fall, ushered in “ Miss Maybrook.” ok 

“ How do you do, my dear?” said the dowager, half rising 
from her seat, and extending two of her bejewelled fingers, 
in sign of welcome, to the new-comer, “I am glad to see 
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you, and I daresay you are not sorry to be at your journey’s 
end. By-the-bye”—and as she spoke, she adjusted her gold- 
rimmed glasses, and took a survey of Violet Maybrook with 
as much coolness as if she had been contemplating some 
work of art—“I have not seen 7 ay pretty—very 
much too pretty for anything!” he last words were 
muttered between the false teeth of the old peeress, and, as 
being presumably of the nature of a soliloquy, should have 
been, at least, conventionally inaudible to the subject of the 
remark. Lady Livingston, like many members of the Upper 
Ten Thousand who live habitually among their inferiors in 
worldly station, was accustomed to think aloud concerning 
the foibles of those dependent on her for bread or recom- 
mendation. To soliloquise is, in fact, so natural, that the dis- 
cipline of social life can alone repress it. As matters stand, 
tw» orders of human beings indulge in those stage-whispers, 
which, if universal, would turn the everyday world of sem- 
Iiauce and compromise, which we inbabit, into a bear-garden. 
Tuese are recluses—the lonely student, the phil sopher out of 
tune with his times—and the wealtby, whom cireumstances 
have cut oft from the wholesome bond of mutual dependence, 
which teaches most of us to keep shoulder to shoulder in the 
world’s march. The relict of Adolphus George Fitznorris, 
Baron Livingston, was more apt to utter comments on the 
conduct or appearance of those who served her, than she was 
herself aware of. 

“Not, [ hope, for anything /” echoed Violet, in that fearless 
tone that suited well with the steady gaze of ber undaunted 
eyes. “My former — lave found me useful; and so 
will you, I trust, Lady Livingston, if you will give me a 
trial.” 

The noble mistress of the mansion arched her eyebrows for 
a moment, and then smiled graciously. “I shall like yon, 
Miss Maybrook, I’m sure !” she said, motioning with her soft 
old hand to Violet to seat herself on the square sofa; “and I 
will try to make you like the Fountains—and me, too, if I 
can.—This is Miss Fleming, a relation of mine, who is good 
enough to sped a few weeks with a lonely old woman. By- 
the-bye, another cousin of bers and of my own—a sad fellow 
—las been in Canada these two years. Do you know Cap- 
tain Dash woed ?” 

“ Sir Frederick Dashwood came over in the same sbip with 
myself, the Quebec,” answered Violet, without the slightest 
tremor in her voice; “ but, indeed) I knew him quite well 
when I lived with his aunt, Mrs. Dashwood, in Montreal.” 

Women, from training and fron instinct, are by far superior 
to men in the arts of conceniment. On this occasion, Violet 
Maybrook’s mention of the man whose fate was in some 
mysterious manver linked with her own, was, as a piece of 
drawing-room diplomacy, simply perfect. There was no 
afiectation of indiflerence, no sudden heightening of color, 
no tell-tale quiver of the lip, nothing, in short, that could 
have revealed to even the most lynx-eyed observer the 
interest which the speaker took in him to whom her words 
referred. But she ran no risk of self-betrayal, for Beatrice 
was neither inquisitive nor prone to suspicion; while the 
dowayger was preoccupied by the thoughts which the meation 
of her kinsman bad evoked. 

“Yes, yes; Fred Dastwood has the title now, and the 
property, if there is any property,” muttered the old lady, as 
she fixed her eyes upon the fire; “ but be’ll come to no good, 
you'll see. Some men never sow their wild-oats. He has 
been flinging his avout broadcast since he was a boy ina 
jacket, and a nice crop be will have to reap, presently. I 
don’t believe Sir George left a sixpence behind bim—all 
muddled away. Came over in the same ship, did he? It 
won't be long, then, before he finds bis way here, especially 
if he suffers trom bis old complaint—empty pockets. I was 
fool enough to write him a cheque for—never mind what; I 
had better have put it into the poor-box at church—before he 
started for Canada.” 

As Lady Livingston rambled on thus, gazing on the burn- 
ing couls, and forgetful of her auditors, Beatrice came across 
to speak a few kind commonplace words to the Canadian 
girl, whose solitary position in a country and household new 
to ber might bave proved the open sesame to a less gentle 
heart than that of Miss Fleming. Then the dowager's 
reverie came to an end, and she remembered tnat the new- 
comer was probably tired, and would, perhaps, like some tea 
Lefore dinner, the hour of which was not very remote, and 
that the housekeeper, Mrs, Hart, had been busying herself 
with the preparation of Violet’s room, “ A sou’h aspect, my 
dear; though | daresay, coming from the ice and snow out 
there, you don't care much about that. However, it is in the 
west wing, the warmest part of the house, and very near 
mine. 1 like to have some one near me.” 

“What do you think of her?” asked Lady Livingston, 
arousing herself from what had seemed to be a doze, five 
minu es after Violet bad been duly consigned to the care of 
Mrs. Hart the housekeeper, as the dressing-bell sent its warn- 
ing suumons through the house, 

“] have seen so very little of her yet!” said Beatrice 
quietly; and then, seeing that the Gowager looked unsatisfied 
with this evasive reply, she added, slightly lowering Ler tone: 
“J bardly know what I think. She is very pretty, and her 
voice is a pleasant one, and she seems to be naturally a lady ; 
but—don’t think me foolish, dearest Lady Livingston—I 
almost feel us if 1 were a little afraid of her. The feeling 
will wear off, I daresay.” 


CUAP'ER IV.—THE PICTURE ON THE WALL. 

Dinner, at the Fountains, during the occupancy of that 
red-brick mansion by the Dowager Lady Livingston, per- 
tained rather to the pature of a ceremony than of a repast. 
The old peeress, like most ladies, made luncheon her real 
dinner, But she was none the less resolved that the greut 
neal of the day, for which, so far as food and wine were 
conecrned, she cared nothing, should in nowise be shorn of 
its proper glory us the mainspring and central pivot of a well- 
reculated cstablishment. In defiance of London, and its 
compliance with the rhythmical advice of the late Mr. 
Thomas Moore, to “stenl a few hours from the night,” she 
chose to adhere to antique maxims, and to dine at seven 
o'clock. Why not?) The hour had been, when she—Susan 
Beatrice Livingston—was a young married woman, reckoned 
a culp.bly late one by the Nestors and Nestorias of an elder 
generation, She had herself, when achild, heard ber mother 
jelute how Mr. Fox had retused to dine at seven with the 
Duchess of Dorsetehire, because he was engaged to sup at six 
with the Bishop of Oxbridge. Mr. Fox was then but freshly 
Jaid to rest by the side of his rival in Westminster Abbey, 
and the memory of his rejoinder was fresh too. And Lady 
Livingston chose to dine at seven o'clock, 

A grand, sad, spacious room was the dining-room of the 
Fountains, a room overlooked, after the fashion of the cen- 
turies that preceded ours, by a gallery railed in with balus- 
trades covered with sprawling Cupids and tarnished gilding—a 
room where there were odd echoes and strange reverborations 


of sullen sound, as if the ghosts of dead revellers chime? in 
now and then with spectral laughter, cr with hollow applause 
at some toast or speech inaudible to mortals. Many a fine 
feast had been held there, doubtless, during the reign of the 
nabob who had returned from the East with his rupees and 
without his liver. It was in the thick of the fierce old 
French war that these banquets had begun. What bumpers 
of fiery sherry and heady port must have been quaffed there! 
what hip, hipping to the triumph of the British arms, and 
the overthrow of the Corsican usurper, must have awaked 
the sympathizing voic2s of that arched roof, painted all over 
with plump and multi-colored mythology! How that fleshy 
Olympus must have trembled to the roaring after-dinner 
chants of Britons (in several waistcoats) who never would be 
slaves, and to patriotic and bacchanalian refrains as punch 
completed what claretand champagne (smugzyled in from the 
French enemy) had begun! And to fancy the founder of the 
feast sitting, yellow, lean, taviturn, a death’s head, in the 
chief seat of his own table, wondering, perchance, when the 
loud mirth wes at the highest, whether he bad made the best 
bargain for hijnself and Lis own happiness, after all! 

Since Lady Livingston had dwelt there, it needs hardly to 
be said that the grest dining-room of the Fountain had wit- 
nessed no such fiantic scenes of extravagant merry-making 
as had taken place under the rule of the first owner of the 
house. And the everyday dinner was #lmost as melancholy 
an affair as a funeral covld have been, Tere was an exhibi- 
tion of gold and silver plate on the sideboard such as had 
never glittered there in the nabob’s time, for Lord Living- 
ston’s well-endowed widow had forher life the use of the 
family shields and vases and epergnes and candelabra, to say 
nothing vf ancient «ups and tankards that wine and ale had 
mantled in before drinking glasses grew common, The but- 
ler and bis liveried subordinates went through the routine of 
their duty with praiseworthy and noiseless solemnity. But 
there were hardly candles cnough burning to illuminate the 
whole of tLe great room, and the conversation was ; pt to 
flag; and as for the dinuer itself, no one seemed to care in 
the least forit. The whele scene bad an air of hollow un- 
reality, a3 if it had been the mere presentment of 30me 
mimic banquet on ihe stage of a theatre. 

In the midst of these almost funereal splendors, Violet May- 
brook had bore herself gracefully and well, so tbat her 
titled em yloyer, who kept furtive watch for some sign of the 
deficient breeding which, in her mind, were inseparably con- 
nected with humble birth anda dependent position, gradu- 
ally came round to the belief that Beatrice bad been right 
after all, and that Violet was naturally alady. The girl's 
manner, she admitted to herself, was peifection. There was 
no servile eagerness to please, no uneasy self-assertion, while 
what little Violet did say, was well expressed and in good 
taste. The very servants, severe critics, like all their tribe, 
had a good word to say for the young lady from Canada 
when they discoursed concerning her in the basement; and 
tbe old coachman who had brought her from the railway sta- 
tion spoke of her as a“ thoroughbred un;” the loftiest eom- 
mendation which he could bave found in his heart to bestow 
upon even a duchess. The good impression which the new 
companion had made, seemed to grow se as the evening 
progressed. She talked but litue, yet Beatrice Fleming 
listened with an interest which surprised herself to what she 
said of colonial life and babits, the climate and the people of 
that strange northern land whence she came. At Lady Living- 
ston’s request, she took her place at the piano, and played 
and sang more than«cnce. Her voice was rich and flexible, 
but the chief charm of her singing was the exquisite skill 
with which her tones were moduiated so as to express the 
feelings thai tallied with the words upon her lips. 

“That is very good: you must have had good masters, in- 
deed, my dear,” said the dewager, who had been gifted by 
nature with a finer ear and a more correct musical taste than 
were often to be met with. “I should really like to know 
whether it was sn Ltalian or a German who taught you ?” 

“ Neither, Lady Livingston,” answered Violet smiling; “1 
was taught by a peighbor of ours,a Montreal gir! like my- 
self, a very good musician and whose fine voice, if you could 
but once hear it, would make you think very poorly of mine. 
It was a treat to hear her sing.”. 

“And her pame ?” asked the dowager, with aimless curiosity 
which the aged often exhibit. 

Violet May brook’s brow darkened for a moment, as if some 
painful thought had crossed her mind. “Her name,” sie 
said gravely, “* was Miss Larpent.” 

“TE like her,” said Lady Livingston, speaking decisively, as 
if she were the forewoman of a feminine jury delivering a 
verdict on Violet Maybrook, as she lingered with her favorite 
young kinswoman in the yellow drawing-room, after the new 
member of the household had retired to rest—* L like ber, and 
Isball keep her. It is not her fault if she is so pretty, after 
all, and L am sure she is too sensible not toremember that she 
has to earn her own living. If she were anybody's daughter, 
sie would be brought out, of course, and make a sensation in 
London, I should say. As it is, she will make a capital com- 
panion for me; and if she plays her cards properly, who 
knows if she may not be decently provided for some day. 
There’s Chasuble the curate—his wife was a governess in 
Lady Biunderbore’s family, and the engagement lasted six 
years, till bis aunt died. [ dow’t see why Miss Maybrook 
should not bave as good luck, if all goes well.” 

While Lady Livingston was engaged in predicting this 
qualified amourt of good fortune for her dependent, the sub- 
ject of her ladyship’s discourse was moving restlessly to and 
tro in her own chamber, like some beautiful wild animal, 
caged, fand raging xsgainst confinement. The mask had 
dropped, now that che was alone, from her fair face,and she 
Was as one transfigured, so quickly had the frost of conven- 
tional self-restraint thawed before the influence of the hid- 
den fires beneath the smooth surface. She, who had so 
lately orderee every movement of her person, every intona- 
tion of her vo.ce, so as to win the approbation of ber noble 
employer, now paced the room with the lithe tread of a 
panther, her head held high, her hand extended, yet all un- 
conscious of the angry gestures that an actress would have 
been glad to copy as the theatrical manifestation of her mock 
wrath and counterfeit defiance. There was nothing mock, 
nothing counterfeit, in the passionate energy with which 
Violet Maybrook communed with herself. 

“And I must bear this— bear it for months, for years, per- 
haps—and it will only be said that the penniless girl from 
Canada was lucky in finding food and shelter on such easy 
terms as those of falling in with the whims of a wealthy old 
woman, Did IL not despise myself as I—1, Violet Maybrook 
—studied every turn of my head, weighed every syllible 
that I uttered, watched, as the seaman watches when 
the breakers are white upon the reef, lest 1 should of- 
fend against the unwritten code that is as a religion to such 
persons as yonder titled mistress of mine. 





inspection fairly well, as I should say, and my poor accom- 
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plishments have earned the meed of praise that is appro- 
priate to those of a hired subordinate; an@;for the rest, ber 
lacyship is satisfied that the young woman from Canada 
knows her position without need of preliminary lectures. 
Yes; I shall read to my lady, and pick up dropped stitches 
in my 'ady’s Berlin wool-work, and find keys and spectacles 
that are mislaid, write letters, rate servants, and go through 
the whole dreary round of duties—I, who have done so 
much, dared so much, and am no nearer to my destined goal 
than this [” 

She flung up her arm as she sp#ke, and her fingers con- 
tracted as though they had closed upon a dagger-hilt, and for 
& moment stood like a statue, fierceiy beautiful as Medea’s 
self. Then some new thought seemed te force itself upon her, 
and as she resumed her eager pacing to and fro, her thoughts 
again found unbidden utterance. 

“It is not that I think it shame to work,” she said hurried- 
ly, as if pleading ber own cause before some viewless tiibunal, 
“or that [ shrink from earning the bread I eat. How happy 
I have been, before this, in some quiet farm-house in a far-uf 
clearing of the foreset, where the good-wife expected me to 
take m_’ share o. the daily toil, as her wn daughters did, and 
where Young and old gathered as equals around the evening 
fire, and all were valued according to what they were, not by 
the old-world standard of what they had! And yet—and 
yet I knew in my own heart that I was unfit to pass my life 
with those simple folks in their snow-white Norman caps and 
yellow coifs, and with tbeir quiint old songs and proverbs, 
brought by their ancestry froma long dead France, and»that 
my bopes and dreams lay in Europe—in the great, rich, won- 
derful world east of the Atlantic—lottery though [ knew it 
to be, where the prizes were few and the blanks many. And 
it seemed at last as if 1 had gained my pass-key that should 
admit me to try my fortune among the millions that crowd 
and jostle one another at the grand game of life.” 

She took a turn or two in the room, speeellessly, and then 
paused in ber walk, and leant against the corner of the mus- 
sive chimney-piece, with her eyes bent on the ground. 
“ Selfigh, cowardly, base, cruel”—such the words that drop- 
ped one by one from her lips: “all this I knew him to be,. 
this man for whom I have sold my sovl, and yet—woe is me,. 
and bitter as is the truth, ] love him—love him still! Can 
love and contempt go hand and hand? I know, to my cost, 
that they can.” 

Her hand, as she spoke, fell listlessly by her side, and 
a look of depression aud sadness came over her bright face,, 
like the sudden darkening of a vopic sky when the sun has. 
plunged into the western sky. 

“] have schemed for him, labored for him, had no hope;. 
no dream,” she murmured faintly, “ that did not link his 
triumph with my own; yet he would play me false, and fling 
me off, as no Jonger necessary to his ambuiion. I read trea- 
sou in his eyes, | hear it in bis voice; every word betrays it; 
yet he fears me, and dares not openly to tell me that his cap- 
rice is over, and that he cares for me no more. I would be 
his true wife, more helpful, and more ready to guide and 
wara and guard, more faithful and more fond than ever 
woman was. And he has no heart to feel this, no intellect to 
comprehend that with me by his side he might rise to be 
what without’ me be could never attain to; could be 
really great, powerful, prosperons His course fancy can but 
grovel in the mire where gold can be grasped by the unscru- 
pulous, and he would seil himself to-morrow for money. And 
this doll—this Beatrice Fleming—tirst favorite, as I should 
guess, with yonder beldam of quality—his cousin, fcrsooih— 
will doubtless inherit very mach mouey, I remember how 
guardedly, with what feigned indiflerence, he mentioned her 
name; bat it is difficult to blind eyes sharpened, as mine 
hive been, by bitter and hard experience. If he dared—— 
But beware ! Sir Frederick Dash wood—beware how you play 

astand Jo se with me!” 

And as sie uttered these last words, all signs of lassitude 
or despondency passed away, and she stood erect, with a 
royal scorn imprinted in every line and feature of her beauti- 
ful face, her eyes glowing, her clear-cut lips trembling with 
anger. 

*“ He does not dare!” she said, with a haughty cenfidence: 
that well became ber proud loveliness and tue queen-like car- 
riage ot her head. “ Nay, more; I do believe that, fickle and 
shullow as he is, he does care for me somewhat, though he 
loves money more. Luly Dashwood! The title is no very 
magnificent one, but it is tairly mine, and none, if they are: 
wise, will try to cheat me out of my righiful reward for-—— 
Heavens, how came that bere !” 5 

And in a moment Violet's face became as pale as sculp> 
tured marble, and she reeled, and caught at a table near her 
for support, as with dilated eyes and set features she gazed: 
ata picture on the wall before her, and on which her glance 
now rested for the first time. The fabled terrers of the 
Gorgon’s head could bardly have produced a greater effect 
than this, for the girl’s very breathing was husked, as, with 
white lips parted and motionless limbs, she contemplated. the 
objecton which her eyes had suddenly fallen. It was one of 
those oval paintings, technically known as pastels, more com- 
mon in France than in Englaad, and mounted in a handseme 
frame, the gilding of which was beginning to growdulk It 
was werely tke portrait of a child—of a pretty tiny boy with 
golden bair, and biue eyes full of imirta and trust, and the 
soft, peach-like cheek, of happy, bealthy infancy. But at the 
sight of it Violet Maybrook seemed, fora short time, as though 
she had been abruptly transformed intostone, so ghastly was 
the face which she turned towards the portrait. 

For a short time only. Presently, the haggard look of 
anguish passed away, and rising up trom the crouching atti- 
tuds in which she had tll then remained, she approached the 
picture, and coldly inspected it, without any further sign of 
repugnence or agitation. 

“A pretty sketch,” she said critically. “French by the 
style, and the artust’s monograph in the corner. I wonder 
what the original—marquis, banker or advocate—looks like 
Ly this time. I should be paying the picture toc great a com- 
pliment to turn it to the wall.” 

And with a low laugh, she turned away, and methodically 
completed her preparations for retir:ng to sleep. ‘The mask 
Was on again now,and Violet Mayl rook, although alone, 
Was once more the quiet and decorous conipanion of the 
Dowager Lady Livingston. 

To be continued. 
—_——_o—_—_——. 


MY FRIEND THE MAD DOCTOR. 


Iam nota peculiarly nervous man, and yet I confess that 
la certain feeling of distrust stole over me as I entered the 
| fy to go and dine with my friend Horniblow, the medical 
| director of a large county asylum in the North of England, 

I had seen much of the insane, visited asylams in many 
parts of the world, and read much about the treatment of 
those unhappy fellow-beings to whose dreadful disease toe 
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often death alone can bring an anodyne. It was not that | ye die, spent tle whole day in revolving in a kind of dervish 


when xn insidious footman opened the hall-deor I expected 
to find mysellt in the centre of a gibbering and bowling mob 
of fifteen hundred midmea, it was not even that I expected 
to be stabbed or strangled on my way to the dining-reom, 
but still a certain tinge of apprehension at being so near fif- 


teen hundred people with turned brains, controlled by a mere | 
handful of attendants, filled me, I confess, with a vague | 


alarm, of which I felt half ashamed. There would be half a 
dozen locked doors Letween me and the mad folk, and it was 
not very likely that a crazy insurrection would wait my ar- 
rival to break out; it was perhaps rather the dread of the 
appearance of something horrible and startling, than the ac- 
tual fear of a positive danger, that had roused my somewhat 
fervid imagination, 

The reader perhaps imagines the director of fifteen hun- 
dred madmen a pale man with enormous bushy black eye- 
brows and whiskers, a large featured face, mouth hard as 
stecl, and eyes of terrible fixed power. He must be of her- 
culean build, and be abie to either grapple for tite witha mead- 
man, or strike him dumb with a lance of the eye. My 
frieud, on the contrary was a handsome, s:ightly-built man, 
with very fair hair, long blonde whiskers, the pleasantest of 
smiles, und the blandest and most conciliating manner. A 
man who, but for a certain look of calm good sense and 
acute sagavily, you would have taken, if you bad met him in 
Regent-street, as a pet of society, a leader in the ball-rooma, 
and a lion of the Row. To judge him correctly, you should 
have seen him in the lunatic wards, firm yet kindly; in his 
study; or poring over the microscope; or watching by the 
dying bed of sutlering and misery. ; 

Except that the footman who received me in the hall 
looked rather more muscular and soldier-like than «sual, 
there was really oothing to remind me how near I was to 
fifteen hundred macmen, who, if they had agreed on any 
definite line of action, could have torn us all to bits in five 
minutes. Once during dinner, between the soup and the 
fish, I fancied [heard a wild distant scream that sounded 
very like the shrick of some one bemg murdered, but it was 
not repeated, and [ looked at my friend Horniblow, who was 
then sngaged in drawing a sort of ground plan on the 

ody of a turbot; but he was calmly intent on his task. 

Presently, when the dinner was nearly over and our 
glasses of Burgundy were casting little red danger signals 
across the white cloth, Horniblow, after some remarks on 
the opera season and the last new novel, suddeuly threw him- 
self back in bis chair with a fine pear which he began to 
peel, and said : . 

“ Now, my ear fellow, I'm at your service ; we have every 
sort of insanity here, and I'm ready to answer questions on 
any point you are interested. Imagine yourself a commis- 
sioner of luisacy, or two or three if you choose, and ask me 
anything you like.” 

The doctor, discussiag the pear as he uttered these words, 
looked as bland and beneficent as if he Lad speat his life ia u 
round of dranquil pleasure. 

“ Do you believe much in the power of the eye in intimi- 
dating ‘he insane ?” 

“I telieve a good deal more in two strong warders,” said 
the Goctor, with a benevolent smile. ‘ Tuese lunatics are 
alwa'gs cunning, and one does not always know when they're 
honyicidal. Vil give you an instance. Last March, one of 
our attendants, a strong active man, was watching an epilep- 
1c patient, and after poking the fire, he forgot to lock up the 
poker as he had been especially ordered to do. He had 
tured his back from the man and was looking out of the 
window at the patients exercising in the airing-court below. 
All at once the homicidal impulse came with the opportu- 

nity ; the assassin stole softly behind him and killed him with 

-one blow ; after that beating the head to pieces. The blow 
was aciually seen by an attendant, but too late to render as- 
sistance. ‘(he murderer afterwards, when describing bis 
crime and praying aloud for his victim, prided himself on its 
accomplishment. ‘I struck him,’ he said, ‘and you know I 
could strike, for I was a striker by trade.’ The man was tried 
for murder three days after, but being found unable to plead, 
was sent to Broadmoor, where criminal lunatics are confined. 
For a time that murder upset our whole asylum, made the 
patients mutinous, and the attendants timid or inclined to 
undue severity.” 

“ Do you effect many complete cures ?” 

“About fifty per cent, and I think with improved treat- 
ment we shall be able to cure eighty per cent. Fetters, 
strait-waistcoats, cold shower-batlis, incessant bleedings, 
surprise-baths (where the floor of a dark room gave way uu- 
der the patient's feet and let him fall in), are ali abandoned 
now as mistakes and buarbarities, and we use instead ano- 
dyues, electricity, warm baths, and generous diet. Our suc- 
cess is the best proof that we are nearer the mark than our 
ancestors were who effected fewer cures.” 

“Ts it not injurious to patients to see visitors at these 
weekly dances that you give? Does it not excite them ?” 

“ You must remark, we only admit five hundred patients 
out of fifteen hundred to these plays and dances, and the re- 
sult is excellent. Tbe patients learn to exercise habits of 
self-restraint, are pleased with the kindly questions and sym- 
pathy of the visiiors, and feel that they are not entirely shut 
out from the outer world. You would be surprised bow the 
patients restrain themselves for fear of being prevented from 
coming to our weekly amusements. That etlort of self re- 
Straint is most valuable to us as a curative power.” 

“ What trades contribute most to your male lunatics 2” 

“We have nearly all trades,” said the doctor, calmly sip- 
ping his wine; “but perbaps laborers, colliers, and mull 
bands preponderate bere.” 

: e what do you attribute the majority of cases of insan- 
i 

Te doctor smiled benignly. “ There,” he said, “ you ask 
almost too much, but perhaps I might avswer accidents at 
birth, congenital defects, hereditary tendency, injuries of the 
cranium and nervous shocks. Congestions of some organs 
produce insanity, and drinking and vice send us many a 
patient. Ambition, vanity, avarice, all have their victims 
here. We'll have some of them in presently, and you will 
hear them detail their peculiar fancies; in the mean time, 
pass the wine, which has been standing with you some time.” 

L apologised for 7 inattention, and asked the doctor i! 
be tod many spuitualists under his care. 

“Notat present,” was the reply; “but many religious 
Maniacs very much akin to those Conversers with sleim 
spirits. There was one young woman here, some time 
since, who believed she had committed the unpardonable sin 
Mentioned in the New Testament. [It was important to dis- 
cover the special point of her delusion. Over and over 


waltz, till he ‘airly Gropped from exhaustion,” 

Our conversation then turned on hypochondria and its 
strange delusions, which are often so ludicrous ard yet so 
difficult to remove ; and we discussed the clever stratagems 
that had sometimes been successfully adopted to dispel these 
fanatic hallucinations, The doctor, as migitt have been fore- 
seen, was full of illustrations of this class of insanity. 

“ T was very successful in one case,” he said. “ A military 
man [ attended believed that his head had been changed for 
that of a patient who died in the same ward. I humored him 
on this point, waiting for my opportunity. Every day he 
used to mourn ever this misfortune, and look at himself in the 
giuss. One morning whea I went to see him I had prepared 
| myself for a last vigoreus effort to break up this delusion, 
| The moment the door opened I looked him full in the face, 
Janu fell back as if in astonishment, ‘ What's the matter, 
; doctor? said he. * Matter, captain,’ said I,‘ why only that 
; you've got your own head back again at last. He gave u 
| look of surprise, ran to a glass, stared at himself with aston- 
ishnfent and delight, and with a deep sigh of relief ex- 
claimed, * God be thanked, so I have’ He was well from 
that moment, and never relapsed.” 

*“ G€ course,” said I, “ various wholesome influences had 
beer brought to bexr on him in the asylum, and a general 
improvement in health had taken place before the fitting 
moment for you to step in arose.” 

“ No doubt—my experience instinctively selected the mo- 
ment for striking at the delusion. By-the-bye, Pll tell you a 
curious instance from the case-book of a friend of mine, who 
is at the Newcastle asylum. It is an extraordinary and 
typical instance of a thought being stereotyped in the mind 
by acranial injury. In this ease it-was the man’s leading 
thought at the time the injury was received. He was an 
engineer employed in the construction of cannon at Sir 
William Armstrong’s factory. He was struck by a splinter 
of iron, and was for atime deprived of sensibility ; when he 
recovered consciousness he was insane, and all his ideas 
turned upon huge guns. His constant delusion was that he 
could mow down whole armies at one discharge by means of 
a machine which he himself had invented, and he used to 
perpetually toil at turning the handle of this imaginary 
machine till he was ready to drop from exhaustion,” 

“T have heard cases,” I said,“ where blows on the head 
have benefited the brain and produced extraordinary changes 
for the better.” 

* Just so,” said the doctor, rubbing his own head approv- 
ingly. “ Mabillon was almost an idiot till, at the age of 
twenty-six, he fell down a stone staircase, fractured his skull, 
and was trepanned. From that moment he became a genius. 
Doctor Prichard mentions a case of three brothers who were 
all nearly idiots, One of them was injured on the head, and 
from that time he brightened up, and is now a successful 
barrister. Wallenstein, too, they say, was a mere fool till he 
fell out of window, and awoke with enlarged capabilities. 
I kad a patient here, a short time ago, who was the victim 
of many delusions. He was paying off the national debt, 
going into partnership with Baron Rothschild, and forming 
a lodge of female freemasons. One day an epileptic patient, 
irritated at being perpetually asked to buy imaginary shares, 
gave him a tremendous blow on the bridge of the nose. 
From that time he improved rapidly, and told me the blow 
had had a sobering effect, and had quite knocked the non- 
sense out of him.” 

* You had better start a sparring school at once,” I sug- 

ested, 

“There is no doubt,” said the doctor, smiling, “ that this 
was the secret of that cruel old remedy for madness—the 
circulating swing, mentioned favorably by physicians of the 
last century. This horrible swing was a small box fixed 
upon a pivot, and worked by a windlass. The ‘ inflexible’ 
maniac, or the maniac expecting a paroxysm, was ficmly 
strapped in a sitting or recumbent posture. The box was 
then -whirled round at the average velocity of a hun- 
dred revolutions a minute, and its beneficial effect was sup- 
posed to be heightened by reversing the motion every six or 
eight minutes, and by stopping it occasionally with a sudden 
jerk. The results of this swing (which occasionally brought 
vn concussion of the brain) were profound and protracted 
sleep, intenser perspiration, mental exhaustion, and a not 
unnatural horror of any recurrence to the same remedy, 
which left a moral impression that acted as a permanent re- 
straint. That the results were often beneficial we have in- 
disputable evidence. 

“The cases of suspended consciousness after brain injury 
are also well worthy attention,” continued the doctor after a 
pause. “A man who awakes out of sleep is ccnscious of a 
lapse of time, and can generally even guess its duration; 
but the man struck on the brain is often unconscious of any 
lapse. I knew a man who was in the asylum in ’seventy- 
one, who had been struck in the street and was afterwards 
delirious. He was then delirious and maniacal for ten weeks. 
Woen he became more tranquil, they brought him here, in a 
strait-waistcoat. He soon recovered, but when he became 
conscious he had clean forgotten the fourteen days’ trance, 
and the ten weeks’ delirium and mania. Ill give you an- 
other example: , 

“ At the battle of the Nile an English captain was struck 
on the head bya shot, and became unconscious. He was 
taken home with the wounded, and remained in Greenwich 
Hospital fifteen months, deprived of sense and speech. At 
the end of that period an operation was performed, and 
the brain relieved from the pressure. He instantly rose 
from his bed and continued the orders to the sailors which 
had been s> abruptly interrupted fifteen months before. Dr. 
Abercrombie gives an avalogous case. A lady was struck 
with cpoplexy while sitting at the whist table. It was 
Thursday evening when she fell, and she lay in a stupor all 
Friday and Saturday. On Sunday she suddenly recovered 
her consciousness; and her first words were, ‘ What are 
trumps?’ The clock-work had stopped at that point, and 
now the pendulum again commenced to swing,” 

“ Very iniere: ting,” L said; “but how much we have to 
learn before we know that clockwork thoroughly. Micro- 
scopic dillerences seem to be the boundaries between health 
abd dd seuse, great intellects and small; to the microscope 
then we must trust,and to the study of years of examples. 
We certainly owe much to Gall and the phrenologists for 
drawing attention to the study of the brain, snd for trying, 
however impertectiy, to localise the faculties, _[t was a tremen- 
dous step torward from the dreamland of the metaphy- 


. ” 


| sicians, 
“It was, indeed. 














Of all Guill’s researches, those, I think, 


jon language were the most imperfect, because he tried to 


avain ] pressed the subject. At last, one day, in a quiet | localise too mach. Dr. Browne, of the Crichton Royal Lnsti- 
mood of mebincholia, she confessed that from vanity she bad! tution, bas written a most curious end interesting essay on 


once shaved Lereyebrows. Anotier patient I bad, who, lay 


aphasia, or loss of speech in cercbral diseases, which bears 


ing uadue emphasis on the text,‘ Turn ye, turn ye, why will! on this subject; the doctor shows that it is certain some part 
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of the brain must be injured before this loss arises, but then 
there are many sorts of deprivation. Dr. Browne gives 
some most extraordinary instances of this—but I’m tiring 
you out.” 

“'Tiring! What did I come for but to consult the oracle ?” 

“ The oracle is obliged to you for the compliment; and, 
moreover, as you seem interested upon this curious question 
of brain diseases affecting the organ of language, the oracle 
will now give you a few notes from various sources on this 
very subtle subject. Without discussing such technical sub- 
jects as to whether local or general disease of the brain 
leads to partial or total deprivation of the powér of lan- 
guage, I will read to you, my patient listener, a few of the 
most remarkable cases of such deprivation, which is called 
by us oracles aphasia. You have, of course, observed how a 
particular word will sometimes refuse to come at the bidding 
of the writer or speaker. Such instances are specimens of 
temporary aphasia. The clockwork, for a moment, refuses 
to act. The memory, fora moment, seems paralysed, or in 
a atupor. Dr. Jackson, of Philadelphia, relates a case of 
cerebral irritation, which did not affect either intelligence or 
memory; but the’ patient could only repeat one grotesque 
form of words, which were always‘ Didoes doe the doe.’ 
He was bled and soon recovered. Mezzofanti, the master 
of seventy-two languages, was entirely deprived of them all 
by a brief attack of fever. The moment the attack sub- 
sided, the languages all flew back like tees to the hive. 
In these cases, when the power or will to use intelligible lan- 

uage seems gone, there is sometimes substituted a jargon 
as we Call it in asy!ums) peculiar to the patient, and with 
a marked character of its own.” 

l expressed my great interest at this. 

“Well, [ allow it is worthy of your astonishment, and 
would only be observed by oracles who have a wide expe- 
rience of all forms of insanity. A patient at the West Riding 
Asylum, in 1868, uttered words all framed on this mode). 
The following were wtrds taken down from her lips, and all 
ot them had a vague resemblance to Greek: ‘ Kellulios, tal- 
— jkaskos, tellulios, karoka, keka, tarrorei, kareka, sal- 
lutlios, 

“ She would utter this jargon for hours together, and ask 
or answer questions iu this self-manufactured language, and 
scem surprised that no one understood it. Not unlike this 
strange talk was the ‘unknown tongue’ spoken by the Ir- 
vingites when in violent states of religious excitement, about 
forty -years ago. A Scotch pamphlet of the time gives the 
following as divinel. inspired utterances to which the less 
gifted listened with awe and amazement; ‘ Hippo, gerosto, 
hippo, booros, senoote, Foorime, oorin, hoopo, Jamo, hoos in, 
hoorastin, hiparous, Hispanos, Bantos, Boorin, O Pinitos, 
Elalastina, Halimungitos, Dantitu.’ 

“ Now, unless these could be shown to be words of real 
languages, and languages unknown to the speaker, they 
merely show a power in certain minds when excited (and 
madness is only a super-excitement) of inventing words 
which only the insane seem to have the power of remember- 
ing and using again, At that very same period a medical 
man took down the following jargon from the lips of a pa- 
tient in the Montrose Asylum who had never heard of Ir- 
vingism ; ‘ Ellucam, vuruem, errexuem, vaulem, bathoram, 
ullem, dathureem, been, tuurem, ellexnem, vara, ellevara, ex- 
ullem, dathellia, villera, civeu, ureme, vas, cillera, exeram, 
datherveam, liaulveiliueuem, villera, repthallon, crripthultou, 
bilirea, ebillerea, lubluron, eluberon, &c. ~ 

“ The natives of the Cevennes used to propliesy and speak 
in unknown tongues, no doubt the result of what wouid, in 
the Middle Ages, have been called ‘ demoniacal possession,’ 
but really the result of the above-named causes. In some 
cases lunatics will talk in rhythm; and Doctor W. A. F. 
Browne gives a remarkable instance of one patient who, for 
four days and nights, spoke no words but such as ended ii 
‘action,’ a termination which the men added to every word 
he uttered. His pronunciation was correct, and the terms, 
as far as they could be interpreted, bore some reference to the 
questions asked him, as, for instance, “ gratification, robusta- 
ton, jollification,” which meant that he was pleased to say 
he was healthy and happy. This iteration gradually ceased, 
and the man eventually died of general paralysis. In some 
cuses of idiotcy the patient can only utter monosyllables, in 
others they utter only oaths, or roar like wild beasts; in one 
case the lcquacity I remember was so intense that the words 
were all run into one long sentence. A maniac in the Salpe- 
triere used to speak clearly and significantly, but with fright. 
ful feverish rapidity, especially when irritated. Mixed with 
threats of vengeance and imprecations, she used to teil those 
she abused, parenthetically, that she did not mean what she 
said, tuat she loved them, and felt grateful to them for their 
kindness and forbearance, but that, though anxious to please 
them by being silent, she was constrained by an irresistible 
agency to speak.” 

“ This reminds me,” said I, the most patient of listeners, 
“of Lord Dudley Waru’s inability to prevent talking aloud, 
and uttering his opinions (not always peculiarly favorable) of 
persons present.” 

“ Exactly ; his brain had been prematurely developed; he 
had probably incipient disease of the frontal lobes, and he 
eventually died insane. There is a celebrated French case, 
where ‘the patient could only articulate one word, ‘ cousin,’ 
and yet could play well at draughts and dominoes. But, 
come, you have had enough of these medical stumbling- 
blocks.” Here the doctor rang the bell, and a footman ap- 
peared. “ Are they assembled, John ?” 

“ Just going in, sir.” 

“ Now,” said the doctor, “we will reduce theory to prac- 
tice. This is the night of one of our weekly entertainments, 
and I’!] make any patient you like come up and tell his his- 
tory. You wi!] see here almost every variety of mouomania, 
many curable, and in the state of convalescence. Come with 
me, but you must have a glass of sherry first.” 

We first discussed the sherry, and the doctor then led me 
through the corridors of several wards into the hall -room., It 
was a very large handsome room, with bore floors, and a 
gallery for the musicuins. At one end was a sort of alcove; 
tue medical attendants and the guests (including muny la tics) 
were seated. On either side of the room, four or five deep, 
sat the patients, the men one side, the women on the other, 
quiet and contented. Here and there a melancuoly maduan 
turned away moping apart, absorbed in his) own weary 
thoughts, and apparently unc nscivus of wit Was pissing. 
Soldier-like attcndants and young nurses, trinity dressed in 
black, attended to the patients, or cuatled together, dere 
and there an eye turned 9 the doctor, but Lsaw no look of 
fear or alarm. Every one was on bis best behavior. Lt was 


evidently remembered that oddly-velaved aad excitable p-o- 
ple had before now been expelled ; : . ; 
In the intervals of wWuaat is called, [ believe, in ssyluns 


“ the Circassian round”—a sort of march past of all tue poe 





tients, with a four-handed reel at intervals, ratuer a guus.ly 
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and insane kind of dance it must: be confessed, but still 
suited to every capacity—I entered into a conversation with 
a ay | little man with a wooden leg, who assumed the man- 
ner of one in authority. I set him down at once as a me- 
chanic who had been a foreman, and I heard afterwards that 
my conjecture was right. He had worked at some dockyard, 
and had tormented the ministers by incessantly erga 
Downing-street, and soliciting interviews about some ma 

scheme of national defence. tt had become at last necessary 
to put him under some restraint. He seemed perfectly 
happy, and evidently believed himself to be very useful and 
the manager of the whole entertainment. He was very lo- 
quacious, and talked nonsense in the most rational way pos- 
sible. He had a way of conveying troops underground to 
the seaports to prevent invasion. He knew how to do it. 
He had laid the matter before ministers. It could be done as 


black ringlets, who bad been waltzing vigorously with a fat, | up and across the valley, was occupied by the Austrians. 


imbecile-looking girl, halted near us, and beg 
and curtsy. 

“ This lady,” said the doctor, introducing me, “ you will 
be interested to hear, was cook to his Majesty George the 
Fourth.” 

The lady simpered assent. , , 

“Tell this gentleman what was his majesty’s favorite 
dish ?” 


“ Roast mice and onion sauce,” simpered the ex-official, | 
and again capered off into a wild but not badly-executed | 
| we were sitting together in a little leafy bower, which consti- 
| tated his abode, by the roadside, breakfasting off his rations, 


waltz. 

“] will now show you a case of hypochondria,” said Doctor 
Horniblow, “or of the same form of gastric disease con- 
joined to monomania.” 





easily as you raise your hand; but there were the Jesuits 
against it. As he changed the subject every half-sentence, it 
was rither difficult to follow the scheme minutely. He was 
all winks and smiles, and spoke confidentially, as if it was 
unnecessary to more than hint at a plan so perfectly under- 
stood and so entirely practical. All at once he drew me on 
one side, and whispered, “ You know where the place un- 
derneath here leads to?” I confessed I did not. “To H. E. 
LL.” He said this winking with good-netured cunning and 
sanity. 

ai Oh, that old fellow will talk for ever,’ said the doctor, 
whom the saviour of the nation eyed with good-natured ap- 
proval. “Come here and I will show you a curious case of 
religious monomania.” 

We walked down the long room iil] we came to a gloomy, 
big, sturdy-looking man sitting in the second row. 

“ Philpot,” said the doctor, “ come here and tell this gen- 
tleman about that afluir of yours in York cathedral the other 
day.” lt appeared that Philpot a week or two before, in a 
fit of religious enthusiasm, had stood up in York cathedral 
and denounced the preacher as “ a whited sepulchre.” 


Philpot made his way to the front benches and stood up| U 


before us, evidently in rather a troublesome mood. 

“ Well, how are you this evening, Philpot?” inquired the 
am, “tell this gentleman how the whole thing hap- 
pened.” 

“Ob, I’m all right,” said the refractory patient, “ but I 
don’t want to speak of the aflair, Doctor Horniblow. Look 
here, I’m quite well, and all I want is to get back home to 
my work and maintain my family. That's what I want, and 
so I tell you.” 

The doctor looked slightly surprised at Philpot’s refracto- 
riness, but “otherwise as bland as ever. All he did was to 
give the sturdy fanatic a slight push on the chest, such as a 
schoolmaster gives to a stupid boy who does not know his 
lesson, “ There, go back to your place,” he said, “ we shall 
see to that all in good time.” 

As if on purpose to give me a good specimen this time he 
passed a little lower down the long line of seats, and called 
out a man from the third row. 

“ This man,” he said, “ we have been treating with Cala- 
bar bean with great success. He will go outsoon. Delusion 
that he is the Earl of Pomfret and King of Jerusalem.” 

The man, a tall, sturdy mechanic stood up and came nearer 


us, 

“ Well, Jenkins,” he said, “ better to-day ?” 

“ Much better, dcctor; feel nearly well now.” 

“You'll soon be all right. That man we are opposite to 
now,” said the doctor, stopping, “is a case somewhat like 
what we were speaking about. He will go on talking for 
hours without coherence or the slightest meaning.” 

The doctor spoke to the man, who at once stood up, and 
began an interminable harangue, the words of which were 
intelligible, but in which there was no other cohesion. 

“There, that will do, my good man; go to your seat,” said 
the doctor, and the patient quietly became silent, and retired 
to his seat. . 

“ Johnson,” said the doctor, beckoning to a young alert- 
looking man, near the end of the room, “how are you? A 
stud-groom of Count Lagrange,” said the doctor to me in a 
low voice; “insanity produced by a kick of a horse; much 
better ; will soon go out.” 

Johnson came out, answered a few questions from me 
about his health, and told me that he was very near well, he 
hoped, and retired to his seat in the most respectful way. 

* Now here,” said the doctor, looking at an anxious-look- 
ing artisan in the second row, “ is a bad case of monomania. 
The man is an engine fitter, and thinks he has discovered 
perpetual motion, a not uncommon form of insanity among 
clever engineers. You sball hear him. Here, Wilson, come 
out here, and tell this gentleman about this discovery of 
yours. He feels a great interest in these things.” 

Wilson, a stunted-lvoking artisan, with an absorbed look, 
Tose and stepped out at once. 

He came up to me as the doctor walked on to say a kind 
word to other patients, and plunged at once into technical 
details, with one finger of the right hand placed on the top 
of a finger of the left, as when we argue difficult points. 

“ You see, sir,” he said, “ there is no reason in the world 
why this engine shouldn’t go up mountains. From the fly- 
wheel we carry a band. The ratchet pinion is locked in. 
So the driving band runs round——” and so on for some five 
minutes, till 1 was rather glad when the doctor came back, 
and quickly reconsigned ilson to his seat, with, “ The 
crc understands all about it, Wilson, now; that will 

0.” 








“This young man,” said the doctor, calling one from the 
ranks, a young mill hand of the ordinary type, and introduc- 
ing him formally to me, “ you will be interested to hear, is 
the son of the Emperor Nicholas of Russia. Tell him where 
you were born, my man.” 

With the utmost seriousness the man bégan to tell me how 
the empress his mother came to London in 1858, and lodged 
at No. 6, Greenarbor-lane, Hoxton, where he was born. 

“The worst of it is,” said the doctor, “that this young 
gentieman has such expensive ideas. It was all I could do 
ened to prevent him ordering two thousand rounds of 

ef.” 


“ Three thousand, doctor, and why not ?” 

“ And five thousand legs of mutton. He thinks nothing of 
money.” 

“Why should I? Ain't I able to pay for them ?” 

“Of course you are. There, I think you are getting on 





We passed over to the women’s side, and there, next to 
a fat and healthy but perfectly hopeless madwoman, sat a 
worn-looking, anxious mechanic’s wife, with a depressed ard 
disconsolate expression. 

“ Tell this gentleman about the snake that, you swallowed,” 
said the doctor, in a kind and sympathising way. 

The poor woman rose respectfully, and told me how 


that she had swallowed the “gs of some animal. 
she had constant ‘pains, and latterly she could feel a snake 
come up and eat whatever she swallowed. 


“ You must give me a lift here,” whispered the doctor, as | 


we turned away for a moment. “ We are going to show her 
to-morrow a small blindworm, and pretend that she has vo- 
mitted it. I really think it may answer.” 


I turned and asked her a few questions, and then told her | 


that the doctor was very soon going to give her a very power- 
ful medicine, which he believed would eitber certainly kill 
the snake, or in some way finally relieve her. 

The poor woman gave rather a cold assent to the hope, 
and we passed on just as the terrible march round was re- 
commencing for the last time before the strange party broke 


Pp. . ‘ 
“ We have a great deal to learn about these mysterious dis- 
eases,” were the doctor’s last words to me as | got into my 


fly. “ But we are going on, I really do think, in the right 
direction.” 
And I thought so too.—All the Year Round. 
———_——_— 
MEN WHO FACE DEATH. 
THE WAR CORRESPONDENT.—II. 


IN TWO PARTS.——PART L 


Next to the spy mania as a source of danger for special 
correspondents, must be reckoned camp followers. Taking 
them all in all, it would be difficult to collect a more unmiti- 
gated set of ruffians than those who make up the tail of an 
army. Maule-drivers and carters, sutlers and contractors’ em- 
ployes—there is but little to choose between them. ‘These 
drivers and muleteers are recruited from the scum of the large 
towns; as a general thing they are utterly ignorant of the 
management of animals, and wholly indifferent as to their 
wants, facts which account for the enormous mortality among 
the animals of the baggage train of an army. 

The contractors’ employes are pretty much of the same class 
—the fellows who drive the cattle and sheep, and bring in corn 
and other necessaries—all these are the loafers of the large 
towns, the idle ne’er-do-wells who, hating steady labor of any 
kind, jump eagerly at the change of life and high wages offered 
at such times. ‘lhe country laborers and carters, who are the 
class from whom the drivers should be drawn, cannot be 
tempted away. The calling out of the reserves strips the 
country of the great majority of young and vigorous men, and 
those who are left can command such high.wages that the life 
of an army driver does not offer inducements sufficient to 
tempt them to leave their homes. 

But even more dangerous than the drivers and muleteers 
are the sutlers. These are the men who follow the army with 
carts loaded with wine, bacon, and bread; who sell spirits 
upon the sly, buy stolen goods for a fraction of their value, 
without asking troublesome questions, and are ready to steal 
upon their own account when the occasion offers. And it is 
among them, and the women who accompany them, that the 
harpies of the battle-field, the wretches who strip the dead and 
murder the living, are principally found. 

The more perfect the organization of the army, the more 
densely populated the country, the less reason is there to fear 
the camp followers. 

When the principal portion of the provisions and stores are 
brought up by rail, or when the convoys of carts and wagons 
are sent off with military guards, the power of mischief of the 
drivers is much circumscribed. The danger to outsiders is 
greatest where the warfare is of an irregular kind, and carried 
on in a thinly populated country. Such, for example, was the 
war carried on by the Garibaldians in the Tyrol in 1866. 
Brescia was the base of the army, which was over thirty thou- 
sand strong. Beyond this town there was no railway, and all 
provisions had to be taken up in carts some forty miles. 

It was in this campaign that an adventure happened to me, 
which gave me a thorough sickener of camp followers. 

I had arrived at the little town of Rocca d’Anto, charmingly 
situated on, or rather above, the Lago d’Idro. It was at the 
time Garibaldi’s head-quarters, and some eight or ten thousand 
men were camped in the neighborhood. Garibaldi himself 
was lying in the Castle, from the shot-wound which he had 
received six days before, at the fight on Monte Suello. The 
village was crowded with troops and commissariat wagons, 
and I searched in vain for a place to sleep in. Fortunately I 
succeeded in purchasing three loaves of bread, one for myself 
and two for my horse ; and when night cams on I left the vil- 
lage, turned up a by-lane, end entered a vineyard. 

Here I tied my horse up, took his bridle from his mouth, 
broke up the bread, and ted him ; and then putting my valise 
under my head, and wy pistols close within reach, I wrapped 
myself in my cloak, and was svon asleep. The next morning 
I rode on to Bagadino, which was the farthest point to which 
the Garibaldians bad advanced, although not the point at 
which they most nearly approached the Austrians. The road 
ran for some distince along the hillside, above Lago d’'Idio, 
and three miles beyond Rocca d’Anfo was the scene of the 
fight on July 4th, in which Garibaldi was wounded. There 
the Garibaldians had by no means covered themselves with 








well. Go to your seat, my lad. You see that old man sit- 
ting down by the man who has the scheme for national de- 
fence?” 

“Yes; he told me he was as comfortable as he could be, | 
considering.” 

“ Yes, he’s very quick and rational, and works at bis trade 
with us; still, he nearly killed a man a month or two ago. | 
Lunatics are very deceptive.” 

Just then a little, smiling, elderly woman, with thin greasy 


a 





honor, for they had been beaten back by a very inferior force 


| of Tyrolese riflemen, who had lined the slope of the hill. 


At this point the road forked, the right-hand road falling 
gradually from the high level on the hillside down to Caffiro, 
which is a village situated in the valley just above the head of 
the lake. It is divided in two by a considerable stream com- 
ing down from a ravine on the left. It was up this ravine that 
the left-hand branch of the road ran to the village of Bagadino. 
Caffaro was held by the Garibaldians, but Storo, three miles 


an to simper | Bagadino was altogether out of our line of advance, which lay 


straight up the valley, and was occupied only as being a large 
| village, and affording shelter and a certain amount of support 
| to a couple of thousand men. . 

It was this road, which ran high up on the hillside, that I 


—— At the corner of the ravine above Caffaro, three 


guns had been placed in the road, with their muzzles pointing 


| through holes which had been knocked in a parapet, down 


upon Caffaro. ‘The artillerymen belonged to the line, and 
tying up my horse, I entered into conversation with the officer 
in command, He was a pleasant fellow, and in a short time 


and a supply of bread and sausage which I had brought from 
Rocca d@’Anfo. We both had wine, which was the oue thing 


| really plentiful there, and he ordered his men to give my horse 
|a feed of corn. 
| cigars—I always carry an abunciance of cigars with me; they 
|are the best pessports in the world—when a sergeant came up 
; and said that the Austrians were advancing, Our ears as well 
’ 

three months before, in eating a bit of raw turnip, she felt) 
Since then | 


We had just finished breakfast and lit our 


as cur eyes told us the news was true a moment later. The 
Austrians had advanced unobserved among the wooded lanes 
until within a few hundred yards of Caffaro, when a sentry had 
given the alarm. ‘The Garibaldians in the village rushed out 


rere to meet them, and a lively musketry fire broke out 


just as we looked over the parapet. 
‘The Austrians were too strong however, and the red-shirts 
seon fell back upon the village, the Austrians following in 


| skirmishing order. 


“ Point at the bridge,” the artillery officer said; ‘‘ don’t fire 
till the Austrians cross.” 

There was a sharp fight in the village, and then the Gari- 
, baldians fell back across the bridge, establishing themselves in 
| the houses upon the southern side. 

By this time relief was coming up; the troops who were 
|bivouacked along the whole distance of the road from 
Caffaro to Rocca d’Anfo came pouring up; oar guns opened 
upon the village as the Garibaldians took the offensive, and 
the Austrians evacuated the village and fell back up the valley, 
the Garibaldians preparing to advance. I remained here for 
some hours, but nothing more took place, and, bidding good- 
bye to my artillery friend, I rode up the ravine to Bagadino, 
five miles distant. 

It was a good-sized village, very prettily situated, and 
crowded with the red-shirts. Every house was occupied, and 
I saw that a search for a bed here was likely to be hopeless. 
I bought some bread, and being determined not to sleep out 
in the air again, and its being above all necessary for me to 
find some quiet place where I could write my letter, I made 
up my mind to push on. There were no troops beyond Baga- 
dino, and I found by the map that there was a small village 
some three or four miles further along the road, As there 
were, I knew, no Austrians in that direction, I determined to 
push on. I had met several officers of my acquaintance, and 
had done a good deal of talking, consequently it was getting 
dark when | rode out of Bagadino. 

The three miles were dreadfully long ones, and it was dark 
before I came to a house of any kind. It stood as far as I 
could see by itself, but I troubled little about that, for over 
the door was a sign. It was too dark to read it; but I saw the 
place was an inn. In a yard beside it were afew animals, 
which looked to me like horses or mules. 1 shouted, but no 
one came out; so I got off my horse, tied his bridle up toa 
ring by the door, and went in. ‘Ihe door opened directly into 
a large room, or rather kitchen, where five or six men were 
drinking and smoking. There was, I observed, a general start 
at my entry, and more than one hand clasped the knife in his 
sash. 





**Good evening, signors,” I said. ‘‘Is the landlord here? 
I can’t make any one hear outside.” 

“ Si, signor,” one of the party said, rising. 
can I do for your lordship ?” 

“IT want something to eat anda bed,” I said. ‘* My horse 
is at the door, and I want a night's lodging for him too.” 

**Impossible!” the host said, with a despairing shrug of the 
shoulders. “Iam more than fall already.” 

**I don’t want to ride back to Bagadino,” I said. 
direct me to any house near ?” 

At this moment the host was called sharply by two of the 
men, who had spoken together in alow voice. He went to 
them, and a short conversation took place in a whisper. Then 
the landlord turned. 


‘* These signors have expressed their willingness to give up 


“ Eccolo—-what 


**Can you 


their room, if you will pay them for the accommodation, As 
for the horse, there is a shed empty close here.” 
“** Willingly,” I said, delighted at the thought of a bed. “ If 


I cam have the room to myself, I will willingly give them five 
frances for their civility in giving up their room to me.” 

The bargain was struck. I then went out with the landlord, 
put the horse’s bridle on my afm, and walked with him toa 
small shed a hundred yards back upon the road. It was 
empty, and the landlord brought in a large armful of hay which 
he threw down before the horse. I took the saddle off, 
unstrapped the valise and holsters, and putting them on wy 
arm, returned with the landlord. 

‘** Have you no stables near the house ?” I asked. 

‘* Yes,” he said, ** but they are occupied.” 

I thought this was curious, but thinking over the mules I 
had noticed in the yard, and the old Garibaldian caps which 
one or two of the men in the inn-parlor had on the table before 
them, I jumped at once to the conclusion that the fellows were 
a party of commissariat mule-drivers who had managed to steal 
away, with the intention of crossing over into the Trent 
Valley, and there disposing of the animals and their burdens. 

I understvod now why they had so willingly given up their 
room to me, rather than risk my returning to Bagadino, 
whence I could, if I had suspected them, dispatch a company 
of soldiers, when their shrift would probably have been a short 
one. 

As I thought the matter over, I felt that I had got into an 
unpleasant position ; but with the brace of heavy revolvers in 
my holster, I felt fully a match for the party at the inn. When 
I got in I was shown to my room, which was of fair size and 
more comfortable than I had expected. Here [ had a wash, 
and then, taking the precaution of locking the door and put- 
| ting the key into my pocket, I went down-stairs again. ‘I'wo 
of the men had gone out, but I cogcluded, after a minute 
examination of their countenances, that the three who 

remained were about as unmitigated ruffians as one could want 
jto see. I was kept some time waiting for my food, but when 
it came I was more than repaid for the delay, for the dishes 
| were fairly cooked, and to one who had eaten nothing but 
| bread for forty-eight hours, were trebly enjoyable. The wine, 
however, I did not like: it had a peculiar flavor aLont it which 
strack me at once. I might not have noticed it at any other 
time, but my suspicion having been already aroused, 1: strack 
me at once that it was drugged. 
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PART I. 


As I felt that I was being watched, I gave nosigns of object- 

4ing to the wine, but filled the tumbler with water, and from 
time to time took tke smallest possible sips at it. As I 
finished my supper and rose from the table, the landlord, who 
had remained in the room, said in a tone which was meant to 
be pleasant, but in which I detected anger and disappoint- 
ment, “The signor does not like the wine?” ‘Upon the 
contrary,” I said, ‘“‘the wine is excellent. Wine however 
does not agree with me; it turns acid, and the doctor forbids 
it. Oh dear,” I yawned, as I lit my candle, ‘‘ how tired I am, 
to be sure! Good night.” A surly good night was the reply. 
I went up-stairs, unlocked the door, and found that it would 
not lock on the inside. With a great exertion of my strength 
I hfted a heavy chest, carried it quietly across the room, and 
set it down noiselessly against the door. ‘Then I sat down to 
think. It was evident to me that these scoundrels of mule- 
drivers were some of the scum of one of the large towns, and 
that now, as they were deserting with the animals and goods 
under their charge, they would not hesitate to add to their 
offences by the trifling crime of murdering an Englishman, 
about whom no inquiries were likely to be made; and it was 
also evident that in the landlord of this lively little inn they 
had a kindred spirit. Confident in my revolvers, and having 
good reason to believe that there were only six of them, I felt 
excited rather than alarmed; however I determined at once 
to escape from the window if possible. I thought it probable 
that I was watched, and therefore opened the window care- 
lessly and put out my arm, as though to feel if the light mist 
which had begun to fall as I returned from stabling my horse 
was still coming down. 

My attitude was careless, but as my face was in shadow I 
was able to use my eyes, and saw two figures standing on the 
opposite side of the road. With an exclamation of disgust at 
the rain, I closed the window again. I had little doubt before ; 
Thad none now. I went to my holsters, took out my pistols, 
and uttered a mental thanksgiving that I had them with me. 
My plan was simple: [ had nothing to do but to sit down, 
keep awake, and wait to be attacked. I had little fear ef 
going to sleep, therefore I drew a chair against the bed so that 
I could sit up and at the same time rest, put the candle and 
my pistols on a table beside me, put another chair for my feet, 
and sat down. I did not mean to blow the candle out for a 
few minuies, so as to allow the men outside to believe that I 
was quietly getting into bed. I took up one of my pistols, 
looked at it, took aim at the door, and pressed the trigger to 
raise the hammer a little, for it was a double-action weapon. 
To wy surprise the trigger, instead of yielding to my finger, 
remained stiff and immovable. I pressed a little stronger, to 
make sure that it was not fancy, but it was fixed. ‘* To think 
of its getting out of order at this moment of all others!” I 
sald to myself, a shiver of alarm ranning through me as Il 
exemined it. Something was evidently the matter. 

At last, scrutinising it very closely by the candle, almost a 
ery broke from me as I saw that a piece of iron of some sort 
had been jammed in behind the trigger. I caught up the 
other pistol—my worst fears were realised. It also had been 
‘disabled. I sat half stunned by the shock. I was looking 
Death very nearly in the face now, and the prospect did what 
it never had done before, or since—brought out a cold per- 
spiration. 

It was a minute or two before I could realise the position. 
I understood it at last. The landlord had another key to my 
room, and while I was waiting for supper he had entered the 
room and disabled my pistols. I was indeed a rat caught in a 
trap, and a rat almost without teeth. I was myself again now, 
and could think calmly on my chances, They were very small. 
I bad a capital knife with a good-sized spring blade, which I 
used to cut my bread with. ‘bat was something anyhow. 
But more than this I relied on the butt-end of one of my 
heavy pistols. I am a powerful man, and relied umch on a 
good swinging blow, whereas with knives they would be my 
equals. However I resolved to keep the open knife in my left 
hand, to use when they closed. My plan of campaign was 
now determined upon. I would wait quietly until I heard 
them at my door. No doubt four of them would be there. 
Directly 1 heard them I would jump from the window, which 
was about ten feet from the ground. ‘‘I ought,” I argued 
with myself, “ to be able to knock thoss two fellows down 
there and be off into the fields, before the men at my doorcan 
understand what is up and be down to the assistance of those 
outside.” The prospects were not so bad after all. My spirits 
rose, and I looked round the room to see if there were any- 
thing about that might make a better weapon than my revolver, 
which, although a formidable striking weapon, was yet very 
short, a serious disadvantage in a fight with men armed with 
knives. I could see nothing, but my eyes fell on a door which 
I had tried and found locked when I first entered the room. It 
was apparently only a closet, but it was just possible that it 
might lead into some other room, from which I could make 
my escape by the window. So I at once set to work with my 
knife, and svon had the satisfaction of feeling the lock shoot 
back with a click. I clubbed my pistol before I opened the 
door, as for anything I could tell some of my foes might be 
upon the other side; and with a sudden spring backwards, so 
. to place myself in a position of defence, I threw back the 

oor. 

For the second time that night a cry rose to my lips. 
Before me was a closet, and in it, standing stiff and upright, 
was the dead body of a young Garibaldian officer. The shock 
tried my nerves more than the rush of the assassins would 
have done, and for a minute or two I stood horror-struck. 
Then I shook off the feeling of awe, and examined my prede- 
cessor in this murder-room. He had been stabbed in the 
back, and the placidity of his face told of an instantaneous 
death. In the corner of the closet behind him was something 
that made my heart givea throb of delight. It was his sword, 
which had, as less to the derers, been thrown in there 
to be buried with the body. The murder could only have 
taken place the night before, for it was only then that the 
Garibaldians bad marched out to Bagadino. It was probable 
that he had gove on from his regiment either to try aud forage 
up some provision, or to make inquiries whether the Austrians 
lad been heard of in that direction, and bad allowed himselt 
to be seduced by the temptation of the uuwonted luxury of a 





ed. 

As I looked at him a fresh idea oceurred to me, one by 
which it was quite possible I might avoid fighting altogether. 
I did not hesitate a mowent as to carrying it into action. I 
uubuttoved his tunic and pulled it off; took off my own coat 
and put it on hiw; lifted the body and laid it on the bed, 
partly turned over on to the face, aud with the coverlid thrown 
carelessly over the legs. The deception would not have stood 
an iustaut’s examination by daylight, but I trusted to a dim 
light and the haste of the wurderers. I put on his tanic and 
cap, aud took out my watch and laid it with ail my loose silver, 
aud a few gould cvins, on the table, aud put my pocket-book 
beside them, having first taken out all the notes and valuable 





papers. Then I took away the chest from the door and put it 
back into its place as quietly as before, and with a final look 
round to see that all was natural, I blew out the candle and 
stepped into the cupboard. 

It seemed an age before I heard a creaking on the stairs—I 
believe that it was abont an hour and a half. I was more 
fidgety and nervous for the crisis than actually afraid of it; 
for even if the worst came to the worst, and the trick was dis- 
covered, I felt that the chances were now all in my favor. I 
was certain that if I were to sally suddenly out when an excla- 
mation told that they perceived something unusual in their 
victim, or when they attempted to move the body, their sur- 
prise and horror at the appearance of what they would take 
for the spectre of their victim of the previous night would so 
paralyse them, that I should be able to dispose of a couple of 
them at least before they could recover from their first fright, 
and that the others would probably make a headlong bolt 
down the stairs. Indeed, I almost questioned whether in any 
case this would not be the best course to adopt, and was only 
deterred from it by the idea that there might be more of the 
ruffians down-stairs. 

Presently I heard a slight noise withont, and then a little 
creak of the door; and from a crack in the woodwork of the 
door of the closet I could see a faint light. There was a pause, 
then a hurried rush, and the sound of two heavy blows as the 
ruffians struck their knives into the figure on the bed. 1 held 
my breath and grasped my sword firmly. ‘* Cospetta,” one of 
them said, “ he slept soundly. I half thought he suspected us, 
and he was big enough to have given us trouble.” ‘Here is 
his watch, and money, and purse,” another voice said, ‘‘ and 
here are his pistols by his bedside ; the fool never thought of 
seeing if they wereall right. Come along, I>t’s see what is in his 
purse ; we can stow that lumber away presently with the other 
one. Bring that bag down, there may be something in it.” 
There was a trampling of feet, and then the door closed, and 
the room was in darkness again. 

I waited a moment till I heard a low call outside, and a 
moment afterwards the closing of the street-door, There was 
no oceasion for further delay. I hurried out of my closet, 
opened the window nimbly, and leapt out as quickly as I could. 
In two winutes [ was at the stable, and in as much more was 
galloping at full speed towards Bagadino, I had some little 
trouble with the sentries, but soon was passed on to an officer. 
Then my story was briefly told, and the uniform coat with the 
deep patch of blood in the back vouched for its truthfulness. 
I was taken at once to the colonel in command, and in ten 
minutes was riding back again with two mounted officers, by 
the side of a party of twenty of the Garibaldian Bersaglieri. 

We had not gone more than a mile along the road, when a 
glare suddenly illuminated the darkness in front of us. ‘I 
fear we are too laie,” I said; “that light is just in the direc- 
tion of the house.” ** Let us ride on,” one of the officers said, 
“we may catch some of the villains.” Ten minutes’ gallop 
brought us up tothe inn. It was already a sheet of flame. A 
few peasants from the village,beyond stood gazing stupidly at 
the sight; but of the original inmates of the house, and mules 
with them, there was no sign. They must have gone up again 
to search the body for more money very soon after I had made 
my escape, and knowing what would happen, lost no time in 
decam ping. — Cassell’s. 

——__@_—_— 


BEFORE THE GLASS. 


Her maiden twines the rainbow pearls 
About her golden hair, 

While loosely yet some wayward curls 
Caress her forehead fair ; 

Then clasps around her graceful throat 
More pearls on velvet warm : 

Ah! never yet did white robes float 
About so sweet a form. 


She rises: toward the mirror tall 
She turns her satined feet, 

Her glances quickly rise and fall, 
So fair a sight to meet; 

The gentle blushes come and go 
As eyelids droop and lift, 

For ah! she cannot choose but know 
She has the fatal gift. 


Will knowledge make her wise in time, 
And teach her that her dower 
Is fruitful source of many a crime, 
as victims every hour? 
Go, Ethel, win in beauty’s race, 
Remembering, ere you start, 
Unlovely is the loveliest face 
That hides a truthless heart, 


—_—__s____- 


ODDS AND ENDS. 
FROM DR. ROBERT CHAMBERS'S SCRAP-BOOK. 


TRAVELLING IN OLD TimEs.—At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, so tedious was the communication bhe- 
tween one place and another, that a letter from Yorkshire to 
Oxford could scarcely be answered in less than s month. A 
hundred years later, about 1703, the journey from London to 
Portsmouth was a matter of fourteen hours, and even that 
depended on the state of the roads. The project of setting 
up post or stage Coaches was thought to be an extraordipary 
novelty, for until that time travelling had been chiefly per- 
formed on horseback, or by the travender wagon. In 1762, 
when there were only six stage-coaches throughout the 
kingdom, a person named John Crosset, of the Charter- 
house, London, took the alarm, and wrote a pamphict de- 
manding the suppression of these conveyances, on the 
ground that they would inflict a serious injury on society. 
Some of his reasons are curious. ‘ These coaches,” says he, 
“make gentlemen to come to London upon every small oc- 
casion, Which otherwise they would not do but upon urgent 


neys on horseback, would stay at home, 
come to town, they uiust be in the mode, get fine clothes, go 
to plays and treats, and by these means get such a habit of 
idleness and love of pleasure, that they are uneasy ever 
alter.” 

Mr. Cresset’s denunciations of stage-coaches met with no 
more respect than the tirade against the introduction of 
railways in our own times By a newspaper cf date 1779, 
we find that regular post-coue es, us they are called, had 
begun to run, or, we might sey, creep from) London to Scot- 
lawl, Of thix date, take, for example, the following adver- 
liselnent, Whiek I copy from the newspaper in question ; 

“ Expeditioug Travelling from London to Glasgow and 





Portpairick, in four days, by way of Carlisle and Dumfries, 





-_ 
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A New Post-coach sets out from the Cross Keys in Wood 
Street, London, every evening (Saturdays excepted), and 
arrives at Beck’s Coffee-house, Carlisle, in three days; also 
sets out from Beck’s Coffee-house, Carlisle, on the same 
evening, and arrives, in three days, at the Cross Keys, Wood 
Street, London. To accommodate passengers travelling 
northward and to Ireland, a New Post-coach, which connects 
with the above, sets out from King’s Arms Hotel, Carlisle, 
every Tuesday and Thursday morning at six o'clock for 
Duntfries ; upon arrival of which at the George Inn, a Dili- 
gence sets out for Glasgow, and another for Portpatrick. 
Also, a Diligence sets out from Mr. Buchanan’s, the Sara- 
cen’s Head, Glasgow, and another from Mr. Campbell's, 
Portpatrick, every Tuesday and Thursday morning, at four 
o'clock, to join the said Dumfries and Carlisle post-coach, in 
which seats will be reserved for those travelling southward. 
Each inside passenger from Carlisle to Glasgow or Portpat- 
rick to pay £1, 16s. 6d., and to be allowed ten pounds weight 
of luggage, all above to pay 2d. per pound. Children on the 
lap to pay half price. Insides from Carlisle to Dumfries to 
pay 11s. 8d.; outsides, 6s. 8d. Small parcels from Carlisle to 
Portpatrick or Glasgow to pay 1s. 6d. each; all upwards of 
nine pounds to pay 2d. per pound. Passengeis taken up on 
the road to pay 4d. per mile in both the Couch and Diligence ; 
and for outsides on the coach, 24¢d. per mile. Insides from 
London to Carlisle, £3, 6s. Ditto from Carlisle to Glasgow 
or Portpatrick, £1, 163. 6d. Total, London to Glasgow or 
Portpatrick, £5, 2s. 6d.” 


A Marve. Ovutpone.—I had the following from the Rev. 
W. M’Gregor Stirling. 

Mr. Finlayson, town clerk of Stirling in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, was noted for the marvellous in 
conversation. He was on a visit to the last Earl of Men- 
teith and Airth in his castle of Talla,in the Loch of Men- 
teith ; and was about taking leave, when he was asked by 
the earl whether he had seen the sailing cherry tree. 

“ No,” said Finlayson; “ what sort of a thing is it ?” . 

“Tt is,” replied the earl, “a tree that has grown out ata 
goose’s mouth from a stone the bird had swallowed, and 
which she bears about with her in her voyages round the 
loch. It is now in full fruit of the most exquisite flavor. 
But, Finlayson,” he added, “can you, with all your powers 
of memory and fancy, match my story of the cherry-tree.” 

“ Perhaps I can,” said Finlayson, clearing his throat, and 
adding: “ When Oliver Cromwell was at Airth, one of bis 
cannon sent a ball to Stirling, and lodged it in the mouth of 
a trumpet, which one of the troops in the castle was in the 
act of sounding.” 

“ Was the trumpeter killed ?” said the earl. 

“No, my lord,” replied Finlayson; “be blew the ball 
back, and killed the artilleryman who had fired it.” 


A GaLuant SteEep.—Mr. John M’Diarmi, editor of the 
Dumfries Courter, hus seldom given publicity to so interest- 
ing a narrative as the following, which I think should not 
be lost : 

In the year 1796 or 1797 the late Mr. John Wylie, parish 
of Dornock, paid a visit to a friend on the English side of 
the Solway Firth, and, while returning home, attempted to 
cross by a well-known ford, about a mile or so to the east- 
ward of Bowness. He travelled on horseback, was well 
monnted, and knew the time precisely of low water; but an 
intense frost lay on flood and field, and in the course of a 
very few hours the process of crystallisation had gone for- 
ward so rapidly that the ice, which deeply incrusted the 
sand-banks, and crackled under his bhorse’s hoofs, stretched 
even far into the middle of the firth. With much difficulty 
he groped his way through the river Eden, and, on reaching 
the Esk, the aic became so cold, and the atmosphere so hazy, 
that his senses were not a little bewildered. His gallant 
steed, unlike his wont, evinced great reluctance to proceed, 
and, though admonished by both whip and spur, went for- 
ward at a very lagging pace. This, to the rider, seemed an 
ominous circumstance, and while pausing to reflect on his 
situation, the sagacious animal ‘turned gently round of ita 
own accord, and appeared much more willing to retreat than 
advance. ‘ 

This incident, trifling as it was, determined Mr. Wylie to 
resign himself entirely to the guidance of his horse; but he 
had not proceeded far in the backwaid route, when he heard 
the distant sound of waters, and ascertained, by more than 
one indication, that the flood-tide, unstayed and unrebuked 
by the frost, was advancing with its usual fearful rapidity. 

His situation was now perilous in the extreme. Placed, in 
a dark night, between (wo rivers, neither of them deep, yet 
sufficiently dangerous—with an ocean-tide in the rear that 
has overwhelmed hundreds in the course of centuries, he 
literally knew not where to flee or look for aid: to reach the 
English coast by out-galloping the tide, was an utter impos- 
sibility, even if the Eden had not intervened; and after 
commending his soul to Divine Providence, the bewildered 
traveller took his station on the largest and thickest sheet of 
ice he could find, in the hope, rather than the expectation, 
that it would haply float him to dry land. The poor animal 
proved by its trembling that it shared deeply in the fears of 
its master, and endangered the safety of both by its restless- 
ness, as the wind whistled louder and louder, and the waters 
approached nearer and nearer, until spray and head-wave 
foamed, and rushed, and lashed around its sides. Still Mr. 
Wylie, who had previously dismounted, stood unmoved at 
the extremity of the reins, and after a very brief space, he 
not only heard the ice “ break up,” but felt that be was fair 
under weigh. 

The strong swell now impelled the voyagers rapidly for- 
ward, but before they arrived at Tardoff Point, a distance of 
at least three miles, the slippery raft unfortunately separated, 
leaving the yeoman stancing upon one fragment and his 
companion upon another. When the tide began to eb, the 
icebergs floated in a contrary direction; and while again 
sailing rapidly with the stream, the horse passed his master 
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lobvious he saw and recognized him. 
nevessily ; nay, the conveniency of the passage makes their | berg was either the largest, or, from some other ciuse, it 
Wives often come up, Who rather then come sach long jour- | floated fastest; but both at length were safely landed on the 
Here, when they {Cumberland coast, about hall-way between Bowness and 


at a little distance, and neighed so loud that it was perfectly 
His share of the ice- 


Cardornack, and at the distance of a quarier of a tile from 
each other, Their meeting was necessarily a very happy 
ove; and though they had drified altogether about eigut 
miles, neither had sustained the slightest injury beyond what 
arises from numbness and cold, 

On finding his way to the nearest inn, Mr. Wylie interested 
the owner’s feelings by relating the woadertul escape le had 
made, and, before tasting a morsel himself, siw bis steed 
rubbed down and suppered in the best style, So biguly aid 
he esteem the gallant steed, that he took the utmost care of 
it in its old days, and atits death be had it buried at the bot 
tom of a sunny knoll, honoring the deceased with as grateful 
& tear as ever dropped from human eye, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, Drama and Italian Opera. 








WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Sothern, in “ Barwise’s Book” and ** The Burrampooter.” 





NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY EVENING, AND SAT- 
urday Matinee, ** The Black Crook.” 


DALY'S BROADWAY THEATRE, 728 AND 730 
Broadway.—Every Evening, and Saturday Matinee, Mr. J. K. Emmet, 
im “* Max, the Merry Swiss Boy.” 

OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 


Wednesday and Saturday Matinees, Mra. James A. Oates, and her new 
Comic Opera Company, in ** Madame Angot’s Child.” 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—-EVERY EVENING, 


and Saturcay Matinee, * The Geneva Cross.” 


WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every afternoon and evening. 

















CENTRAL PARK GARDEN.—THEODORE THOMAS 
and his Unrivalled Orchestra. 


THEATRE COMIQUE, 514 BROADWAY.—GRAND 
Variety Entertainment. 


METROPOLITAN THEATRE, 585 BROADWAY.— 
Ethiopian Eccentricities, etc. 


— 














- SPECIAL NOTICES. 
CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, 
AT LOWEST MARKET RATES, 

In Quantities to Suit, by 
THE GOLDEN STATE WINE CO., 

49 and 51 Park Place, New York. 
ARRY DU _BARRY'S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, FOR 
Tuvalids.—The most nutritive preparation ever offered to the 
pablic. REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, 


a most delightful beverage. 
JOUN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New 


THE ALBION. 


PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 
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ITALY AND HER ALLIES. 


While the world is marvelling and moralising over the 
wondrous transformation in the relation of the European 
Powers of which Victor Emmanuel’s visit to Vienna marks 
the accomplishment, the true political issues of the situation 
huve dropped somewhat out of sight, says a London paper, 
Of course the welcome of the Italian Sovereign by his old 
enemy of Austria is in its way a striking dramatic event. 
But the world, after all, bas become accustomed to these 
politic exhibitions of royal placability, and is not any more 
inclined to spend time upon explaining them than upon‘con. 
jecturing what may be the great political results of a meet- 
ing between monarchs. It is a part of the good breeding of 
Courts in modern times to forget warlike and diplomatic con- 
flicts as rapidly and as completely as public men in civilized 
society sink and ignore political differences. It is not more 
surprising that an emperor and a king who have been at war 
witbin a few years should meet as host and guest than that 
& prime minister and a leader of opposition should exchange 
civilities and small talk across adinner table. Only it should 
not be forgotten that, in spite of the want of political sig- 
nificance in royal visits in general, there is something more 
to be noted in the approximation of Italy and the German 
Powers, however formal and ceremonious, than a mere his- 
torica! contrast, dramatically developed. 

It is well known that the King of Italy has shrunk from 
the necessity of accepting the Austrian and German invita- 
tions with something like a morbid reluctance. Personally 
it is understood, the restrictions and the solemnity of courtly 
hospitalities are distasteful to him. He has shared but little 
in the passion for foreign travel which seems of late years to 
have taken possession of the Royal caste in Europe,and he 
has special reasons for receding from a very intimate inter- 
course with the courts of Vienna and Berlin. Son of one 
Hapsburg princess and husband of another, Victor Emman- 
uel was peculiarly detested by the whole Legitimist and reac- 
tionary party, was branded as a deserter from his family 


and his caste, and rejected as an audacious pretender to pop- ; 


ular sovereignty. It took him many years to eradicate these 
prejudices, and he still feels hesitation—not unjustified—in 
appearing as a guest in a capital where his name was long the 
mark of insult. But, whatever may be the grounds of his 
hesitation to accept the Austrian invitation, there can be 
little doubt as to the reason of his reluctance to go to Berlin. 
The King of Italy was and is notoriously a sympathizer 
with Frauce. To France he looked for aid, morai and ma- 
terial, during the long period of suspense which elapsed be- 
tween the disaster of Novara and the triumph of Solferino. 
And France, whatever her shortcomings at Villa Franca, 
whatever her errors of dictation and violence at Rome, was 
{adisputably the direct instrument by which the unity of 
Italy was won. These facts cannot be forgotten; and we 
ecarcely needed General La Marmora’s confession to prove 
that during the war of 1870 Victor Emmanuel was only re- 
strained by the strongest considerations of prudence, 
pressed upon him most urgently by his ministers, from 
flinging himself into the conflict upon the French side. 





How such interference would have influenced the issue, it 
is vain to speculate. 

It may be asked, then, why, if the King of Italy has such 
strong personal reasons for his disinclination to accept the 
Austrian and Prussian invitations, and if his visit is entirely 
disconnected with political objects, he has put such a con- 
straint upon himself as after all to go both to Vienna and to 
Berlin? The answer probably is that, though no political 
combination of a definite character is likely to result from 
the journey, the influence which compelled the King to 
surrender his personal wishes has a very distinct and most 
important political meaning. An organ of the present re- 
actionary Government at Versailles, which for the service of 
its clerical patrons is desirous to make mischief between 
France and Italy, has published the notes of a treaty alleged 
to have been proposed by Germany to Italy and Austria, 
embracing the following articles:—1. Reciprocal guarantees, 
under all circumstances whatsoever, for the integrity of the 
territory of each State and the maintenance of its rights. 2. 
An offensive and defensive alliance between the three States 
in case of any European conffict. 3. A general disarmament 
of the three States combined with the exigencies of the 
military organization of each. And it is suggested that the 
King of Italy’s journey is connected with the completion of 
this arrangement. The story may serve its purpose, though 
its improbability is shown by the character of the Italian 
King and the agitation which at present prevails in Italy in 
regard to the aggressive attitude of French clericalism which 
such a treaty would at once be sufficient to reassure. Un- 
questionably, in its present mood, the popular will of Italy 
would gladly force the King to enter into some such arrange- 
ment with the German Powers as it has forced him to waive 
his individual dislike and to go to Germany as a guest. 

For with or without reason the Italians have been driven 
into a feverish panic by the revival of monarchical and 
clerical propagandism in France. It might have been sup- 
posed that the supporters of legitimacy and of orthodoxy, 
knowing the difficulties they have to encounter in France, 
would not be desirous cf challenging unnecessarily their 
enemies abroad until, at all events, they had made their 
position secure at home. But the Ultramontane party in 
France was never, as it seems, so bellicose; never so openly 
and demonstratively virulentggainst the accomplished facts 
of Italian unity. Archbishop Guibert, of Paris, is a man well 
stricken in years, and little known before his elevation to 
the metropolitan see, save for his inoffensive character 
and benignity of temper. But now, when France, setting 
aside her political troubles, has before her so arduous a task 
of internal reconstruction, Monsignor Guibert thinks it desir- 
able to hurl fierce insults at a neighboring country—an 
old ally and a natural friend of France. The Government of 
King Victor Emmanuel, “ reascending violently the stream 
of ages, has brought us back,” says the Archbishop, “ to the 
reign of brute force.” The restoration of Rome to Italy is, 
in the episcopal language, the most “ audacious violation of 
the conditions of the existence of Christendom.” France 
is called upon to efface this “ outrage committed at the very 
centre of Catholicism,” and unless Europe chastises the sac. 
rilegious invasion she is threatened with revolution, chaos 
and rnin, “ out of which God will know how to create a new 
order.” Such are the utterances in his last pastoral of M. 
Guibert, and Italy, which might read them with unconcern 
were they the outpouring of the spleen of M. Louis Veuillot, 
cannot, or at least docs not, disregard a crusade preached by 
the Archbishop of Paris. This archiepiscopal philippic, how- 
ever, is but the culminating menace of a long series of 
threats and taunts. And as the chances of a Bourbon restora- 
tion seem to acquire shape and solidity, the apprehensions of 
Italy become not unreasonably keener. Hence the popular 
desire to be friendly with Austria and Germany, which, if 
not equally threatened by the aggression of the clerical party 
are assailed and embarrassed by the intrigues of Rome in 
their efforts to complete the work of national unity. The 
Italian people have naturally no love for the Germans, and 
the feeling that boiled over in Giusti’s’s bitter lines with the 
refrain “ Non vogliam Tedeschi,” has not yet died out. And 
though the pressure of Italian feeling may not be sufficiently 
strong to force the King or the Government into actual al- 
liance with either of the Germine Empires, it has succeeded 


in demonstrating that if necessary such allies are to be 
found. 











MR. GLADSTONE AND THE INCOME TAX. 

It has been stated, we know not on what authority, says 
an English journal, that Mr. Gladstone intends to abolish the 
Income-tax. We have no hesitation in saying that the Pre- 
mier will do nothing of the kind. It would be absurd, even 
for the most fervid advocates of retrenchment to imagine 
that, at a sweep, any Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
propose to remit an impost which yields something over 
£5,000,000 to the revenue. We do not, indeed, see that there 
is necessity to abolish the tax. On the contrary, that portion 
of it which relates to property is by no means unjust. It 
seems in the fitness of things that people who are blessed 
with property should pay a tax onit. Whoso able? Who 
ought to be so willing? Os course there are modifications 
which may be desirable, such, for instance, as Professor Levi 
suggests. It is not fair that the amount paid by a property 
owner for his insurance, or for repairs on his estate or buil4- 
ings, should be taxed, and in readjusting the schedules no 
doubt this will be taken into consideration. As to profits 
arising from annuities, and incomes derivable from public 





offices, annuitics, pensions, and stipends, which comes under 
schedules C and E, there is no doubt the impost presses 
heavily, and will have to be abolished. Worse than all, 
however, is that part of the tax so well known as schedule 
D, which is nothing more or less than a charge upon 
ability and industry. We believe that the time has come 
for a total and unconditional repeal of this obnoxious 
levy, and it is very possible that the Premier, who has 
repeatedly condemned the principle of it, will see his way to 
suggest such a course. It may well be asked, if schedule D 
is not done away with altogether now, when will it be? 
The country is in a state of prosperity above the average, the 
Exchequer is full, and there is no indication of a woful tale 
to tell when the mysteries of the next Budget are unfolded. 
When the tax was first imposed, it was a distinct benefit, for 
without it Sir Robert Peel would Lave been unable to initiate 
his glorious policy of Free-trade. But Sir R. Peel only 
introduced it for a special purpose, and it was never ex- 
pected that it would become an integral part of the fiscal 
system. Year after year has passed away, and still the poor 
professional man, the struggling tradesman, and the ill-paid 
clerk have to set by a certain amount of their hardly earned 
incomes to satisfy the claims of the Income-tax collector. 
Relief has been implored time after time, and promised 
almost as often; successive Ministers have made alterations 
and concessions, but none have ventured to propose that tax 
on labor should be dispensed with. The anomalies which its 
existence gives rise to are admitted. Everybody knows that 
people only pay under compulsion. The clever evade, the 
weak murmur, the strong manage to pay less than they 
ought—all would, if they could, avoid making a return of any 
sort, and more than half the returns are simply false 
Yet no one would actually say a man was dishonest be- 
cause he did not state the precise amount of his income or 
the exact prefits on his business. The impost is, therefore, 
not only objectionable on account of its principle; it is the 
source of lax ideas as to truth and honesty; it breeds dis- 
trust, disconten‘t, and results in more mischief than we can 
wot. There is no occasion for Mr. Gladstone to abolish the 
tax on property, but if he sweeps away the imposts which 
affect gains from professions or trades, and it may be as 
well to add those under schedule C and E, he will be en- 
titled to the gratitude of the present and future gencrations, 
The poorer middle class will arise and call him blessed ; 
and ,if the loss to the revenue can be supplied in another 
way, as Professor Levi indicates, even financiers will not 
accuse him of a fiscal blunder. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


It is satisfactory to find that the obstinacy of Indian medi- 
cal men as to their theory of the propagation of cholera, and 
their primitive belief in its being a mere chance product of 
climate, not to be warded off by any precaution, are gradually 
disappearing. Such old-world notions have just received a 
rude shock in the medical report on a recent sudden oute 
break of the disease at the villiage of Garree Pattee, in Cen- 
tral India. The civil surgeon employed in the investiga- 
tion states that the cholera was in this case directly im- 
ported from the adjacent native State of Bhurtport, where 
it had been raging. An elderly man, travelling from that 
State, was suddenly seized with the disease when resting by 
a well half a mile from the village, and died shortly after- 
wards on the spot where he was attacked. This was on 
the 28th of June. The peasants of the surrounding fields 
all went on using this well as was their practice, and on 
the 80th there was a case, immediately followed by others, in 
one of their families. By the 15th of July there had 
been forty-eight attacks, twenty-one of which had proved 
fatal, among these cultivators and their children, all di- 
rectly traceable to the well thus polluted, and at a time 
when the rest of the district was perfectly free from the 
disease. The famous crucial case of the Bread-street pump, 
which opened the eyes of the faculty here long since, was 
in fact repeated in this instance in all its particulars in an 
obscure Hindoo village. And doubtless, did we but know 
them, there are hundreds of such examples to be collated 
out of the past medical history of British India. 

In the Gardener's Mugazine is related an interesting inci- 
dent of a lady gardener who gathered a handful of the world- 
renowned flower, forget-me-not, and to preserve them as 
long a period as possible, they were put in a soup plate filled 
with rain water. The flowers were placed near the window. 
In a surprisingly short space of time white thread-like 
roots were emitted from the portion of the flower stalks in 
the water, and they ultimately formed a thick net-work over 
the plate. The flowers remained quite fresh, excepting a few 
of the most advanced, when gathered, and as svon as the 
roots began to run in the water, the buds began to expand, 
to take the place of those which faded, and up to the middle 
of November the bouquet—if it may be called— was a dense 
mass of flowers, snd a more beautiful or chaste ornament for 
the indoor apartment cannot be imagined. 

There is a pass in the Catskill Mountains, between Shan- 
dakin Centre and Wesikil!, Ulster County, where snow and 
ice can be found at all seasons of the year. A road runs 
some five miles up a deep hollow, bounded on the two sides 
by high mountains, with a clear, ice cold stream of water 
runving down its centre. Stretching across the bead of this 
hollow is another mouniain somewhat higher than the 
others, that makes one think this passage-way had suddenly 
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vs terminated in a sort of dul de eac, but upon arriving at the} sale, and to adopt a European alphabetical system in its lar conversion from Asiatic turns of thought to the more 
ses base the road turns directly to the right and enters a narrow | stead. Such, indeed, was the proposal embodied in a speeca | positive and practical ideas of Europe Whatever may be 
all path hardly fifty feet in width. On each side the mountain | delivered at the recent International Congress of Orientalists the case in other large European cities, it is impossible for 
ile towers upward a thousand feet from the roadway, not per- | at Paris, by Samesima Nacnoba, the Japanese Minister at the any one to mingle with society in London without observing 
mn pendicular, but so steep that when the trees have shed their| Court of France. “I beg,” said his Excellency, “to call| with pity and regret that many ladies covered with jewels 
me foliage the top can be seen by a person standing at the foot.| your attention to a question of great importance to us. Ja-|seem unable to afford themselves sufficient covering in other 
Dus There is snow and ice during the hottest days of Summer a} panese wiiting has, as you are aware, practically ceased to be | Feapects, and it is very surely that they sell thele diamonds 
has few feet from the roadway. There are large masees of solid | purely alphabetical, and has become, to a great extent, ideo- | and invest the proceeds in “ serviceable clothing. 
>to ice in some caves not further than five feet from the road.| graphic. As long as we kept to ourselves it sufficed for our| Some curious observations, made by the“ Federal Hydro- 
D Strange as it may seem, the growth of vegetation is very | wants, but we now find it quite inadequate for the expression | metrical Board” of the Swiss Federation and tabulated by 
0? rank, the lichens especially covering the rocks profusely, | of the European words and ideas which we are beginning to,| Professor Paul Chaix, are reproduced in the “ additional no- 
the though animals are very scarce, it being too cold for their| employ.” And he then proceeded to urge the Congress to tices ” of the last number of the proceedings of our Royal 
ale comfort. throw some light on the subject by discussing the question. | Geographical Society. They may uot be without interest to 
ed. A successful case of immediate transfusion of blood by Dr, | According to the French papers, a long debate followed, the numerous class of Alpine tourists. At the same time, 
for Albini, of Naples, is related by Dr. MacEwen in the last | Which led to no definite result and gave rise to the expression we feel bound to say that the science of “ hydrometry,” 
ate number of the Glasgow Medical Journal. The transfusion of many opposite opinions, the result appearing to point to | which estimates the amount of discharge of rivers and lakes, 
nly was from the carotid artery of a lamb into the veirs of a | the impossibility of aniving at any universal orthography for seems to us to be founded as yet on very imperfect calcula- 
ex- lady exhausted by hemorrhage. A gum elastic tube about the transcription of Japanese characters by means of Earo- tions, and thas we have seen very different results drawn by 
cal half a metre in length was inserted into the artery of the | Pean letters. But the startling fact remains that the Japa- different observers from the same phenomena. If, however, 
oor lamb, and placed in comuunication with the vein opened ir | Dese are willing to adopt any alphabetical system of writing those betore us are worthy of credit, it would seem that the 
aid the arm of the patient. At the extremity of a similar tube which will be approved by, and be intelligible to, the nations | relative size of the four rivers which send forth all the 
ned two tnbes of glass were joined in such a manner as to remain of Europe. And these sre the people who, sixteen years waters of Switzerland is as follows ‘The Rhine at, Basle 
tor. fixed on one side of the exposed and incised artery of the | 88° would have made very ehort work of any foreigner who | discharges ou the average 1,000 cubic metres per second ; 
sed lamb, and on the other to the denuded vein of the lady, into | dared to show his face on the sacred soil of Japan! the Rhone at Geneva, 270 cubic metres ; the Tessin, where 
ons which the transfused blood flowed. Dr. Albini renounces| An important decision as to the matrimonial brawls was it escapes from = ~— Maggiore, m = maaneny the 
tax henceforth the usual syringe, preferriag to use the natural | given at the Dunbar Burgh Court recently by Bailie Nisbet. _ 87 peep agate re oe bans on the localities 
its pump, the heart of the animal itself, which, with vigorous | 4 noisy householder having been charged with committing “ pr ably ees at the ers thus assigned to 
hat contractions, is able to impel a liberal supply of blood into] preach of the peace by brawling and quarrelling with his e Italian — - pees - nes : t . e . a abun- 
the the arm of a patient. wife, and cursing and shouting at the top of his voice to the mer a ie ‘ peter ons i pod neve ti 7 oo. ip 
hey One of the subjects for domestic reform raised by the late | annoyance of the public, Bailie Nisbet said that the case was nae benctirce oo ~ Ae re ote! a w - 1 - 
any war in France is the neglected internal water communication | one of a kind which he had resolutely determined not to take “eens a seta 2 Katerteee < roan : Bash wi tend . = 
Ise of the country, on which a committee: of experts, appointed |up. A brawl ina house between man and wife was not a a ppl sacs eon oa euch appease to - rh ana rene 
be- during the presidency of M. Thiers, has recently made an | breach of the peace. If the man and wife had come into the the cause is obvious . namely, the far greater amount of rain 
or elaborate report. The committee commences by showing | street and “ had it out” there, he (the bailie) would have en- anh sna: tele fall on a southern face of the Alps as 
re, plainly that the existing system of railways has nearly | tertained the charge. A man’s house, however, was his castle, comnesed wih the tantians. ‘The wales Miateeee Ae 
the reached its limit of traffic, both as regards lowering its|and he held that no one had a right to invade it unless they to ared with the service drained are—Rhine, 2.8; . 
dis- charge for carriage, and the amount of goods transported. | heard cries of murder. A quarrel between man and wife was 3 a é. i 8 fas anexpe oor sens S is dis. 
can On the other hand, the members consider that the water|a private matter, and, added the bailie. “he would like to maaan b =a ctieuatinns The me RC 
the communication of France admits of almost unbounded de-|see the man who had not quarrelled with his wife.” He te nrg satis dutta ities the airs ee pope of Welles, 
ich velopment at moderate cost, and suggests itself therefore as | would have nothing to do with the case, which, the provost stadt, is rather a larger river than the Rhine, whieh it Joins 
} as the best means of improving the intercommunication of the | concurring, was accordingly dismissed. This decision may rane Bragg discharging on the average 513 cube iin 
en- country with its commercial centres. There are already | be correct in law, but it tells rather hardly on quiet persons haat the Rhine a Basle alte receiving aoa dditional 
ons, 8.100 miles of canals in France, with 3,500 of navigable | and invalids who either do not quarrel with their wives, or contributions, only reaches 1 000. The Aur, therefore. is the 
ed; rivers, on which a sum of forty-six millions sterling has|are not blessed with relatives of this description, and the incon iin pole f prcemnes anne falls pe Gubaiiniaiaiiis is 
her been expended during the present century, and which can be | least that brawling couples in Dunbar can do is to retire to only s tributary The value of the great lakes as regulators 
not fully maintained at the moderate total charge of a third of|the cellar, or some other place where they may raise their of the dclnege is also exemplified. The Rhine, at highest 
a million per annum. The report points to the extreme | voices to a disagreeable pitch and indulge in uncompliment- flood, pours 902 cubic metres per second into the niga 
cheapness with which bulky goods are at present transported ary language without disturbing their neighbors. Constance; the maximum discharge from: the lake is 604 
by this » ee ’ Se 4 or -p — mien ea French authors when engaged on foreign subjects have | only; and so of the rest. 
Se Pee woe oe Ee aan ver had a greater character for courage than discretion, and ; : 
adie perfected, and those existing in the same natural basin of- “4 Sone 4 bas just added s pon atone A proof * te ng poy reenter yey 
and country should in all cases be connected and completed truth of this rule by undertaking to publish a preface toa] ping We ought therefore Aare ches hve ah to Mr. Miv. a 
of throughout. A central financial and administrative control | translation of Goethe’s “ Faust,” lately brought out for the : 8: - - : rl v8 » Slivar 
0 should be taken by Government over the whole system, : or calling attention to the steady but unsuspected growth of 
ally = é p a Paris market. German works are hardly of themselves very Paganism. It has been going on for more than three cen- 
ry which is at present split up ameng innumerable companies | »>pular there at present, except indeed the military literature \uries, and may before long get a much fuller development ; 
ute and agencies. And, finally, an improved service of barges arising out of the war, which is greedily translated as fast as | ¢, ft ll. “the Ary is P; th 
should be organized and introduced throughout. Under |; : sa hd or, after all, “ the Aryan race is Pagan to the marrow of its 
fens i fid h z it appears. And M. Dumas bas laid himself especially open | poneg” It isa little startling to look forward to a revolution 
gs these conditions, the report is confident, the traffic would im- to adverse criticism in his new labor by his candid confession | .y,i¢), shall set up the sun as an object of worship, “a aesits 
o- mensely increase, and afford a very large margir for profit. of almost entire ignorance of the language of the great| ¢ the Unknowable > wai 9k. bees anne: el rod — 
ere The visit of tke Shah to Constantinople, according to the | poet, of whom he introduces that particular work which | calmly contemplates “a revival of antique rites gra dually 
hat evant Herald (which has just reappeared after one of its| makes the greatest demands for the knowledge and thought engrafted on existing forms, glowing passages from Professor a 
by periodical suspensions), attracted very much less attention | of the reader. “I admit,” he naively says, “ that I have, but Tyndall supplying antiphons and suggesting hymns for the } 
ter- in that city than it seems to bave done elsewhere. The a poor call to set myself up as a judge of the style or form of | new ritual.” Nay, he hints that Mylitta must take her place 
on weather was extremely fine on the day of his arrival; most|‘ Faust’ in the original. I know just enough of the latter! .. of old in the Pantheon, and that Thuggee has a logical 
elds of the vessels in the harbor and all the ironclads were| to ask my way, take my railroad ticket, and order my meal | ¢jaim to be imported into the worship, for “the act of the 
on decked with flags ; and the entrance from the Sea of Mar-| when in Germany.” It is no wonder that a not unkindly | j.cagcin has as much right to be reverently recognized as a 
,, in mora was & sufficiently pretty though by no means an impos- | critic in the Temps asks whether it is not time that the gifted | mode of that which alone Js, as the act which punishes him.” 
had ing sight. But there was an entire absence of public interest | author's friendsshould have the courage to tell him the plain | we gre thankful that “the Christianity which yet remains 
ved in the event; and there were few or none of those groups | truth, and get him to stick to that work which is proper to| qiguused among us, and the refinement of modern manners, 
di- of Turkish women at various prominent ports, forming | him, since the only result of his plunging into the mysticism | render the open practice of licentious and sanguinary rites as 
ime bright masses of cclor, which presented so conspicuous and | he knows s0 little of will probably be the loss of the keen yet impossible ;” but only, Mr. Mivart fears, as yet. He may 
the a S Sates en Ge culy &f the Bngoes ny the | judgment and good taste with which nature has endowed | we}) be afraid, when, not to speak of free love, the murder 
mp, French, four years ago. Both on the day of the Shah 8 arri-| him ? of the unborn, the sick, the suffering, and the old are openly 
WAS val and throughout his stay there was _ animation attend- Parents in England who spend large sums in marriage | advocated by those who call themselves most “ advanced.’ 
ban ing his Majesty's visit. The Turkish capital, indeed, of late trousseaux for their daughters will do well to follow the|‘ Progress to what?” That 1s the moral which underlies the 
OW seni has become somewhat blase concerning royal and example of parents at Aleppo, who uppear from the re-| bitter satire with which Mr. Mivart’s “contemporary evolu- 
ited princely visits in consequence of their frequency. The per- port of Consul Shene on the trade of North Syria for the! tion” ends. It is well worth reading. We are anxious to see 
sonal communication of the two monarchs undoubtedly led past year, lately issued, to be awakening to the dictates of | what he will have to say about the effect on Christianity of 
nci- ph ng techs ~ the Speers gn ssn be-|common sense on this point. The taste for jewels, be| the further development of this great Pagan revival to which 
rds tay cnechrnggsnce ner dpoashearen dee P ran. tened up| says, once so prevalent, and absorbing so large a portion | he looks forward. 
a considerably after his arrival, is understood to have made &| of the smallest fortunes, seems to be declining in North} geveral Danish papers assert that curing the late visit of 
Ned a Seeeenee Sage oe the Baltes. In proof of this, Syria. Instead of tying up at least the half of their daugh-| the Crown Prince of Germany at the Swedish Court an un- 
| it is stated that when it was understuod at the palace that the . : : 3 
ow. “King of Kings” w ‘ded in th f ters’ dowries in costly gems, parents at Aleppo are now | derstanding was arrived at for an eventual partition of Den- 
like “au jon his j a eae My a ply ways and| content to give them on their marriage a few gold orna-| mark between Sweden and Germany. Tbe Aalborg Stiftets- 
ile per e — bear ope he ul 4 patie ments of European manufacture at a comparatively trifling | dende, while doubting the accuracy of this report, points out 
wer 5 tanh Wena ten Seen — » #de me val of | outlay, and to hand over to their ausbands the whole amount | that the idea of a partition of Denmark is by no rocans new. 
few " momentary deficiency, the incident oe supplying the) they can afford to settle on them for the purpose of trading | [n 1813 it was arranged between the Swedish Crown Prince, 
the ry ‘i y» —— ‘ simply served bed afford | with it. Several dealers in precious stones are turning their} Gurl Johann, and the Prussian Minister, that Denmark 
the Sultan an opportunity of testifying his solicitude for attention to other sources of profit, and the chief brokers of ivided i , _ 
ind, the convenience of his royal guest. : : P si should be divided into two parts at the Great Belt, and 
Idle . . pearls and diamonds, finding their services rarely called for | several Powers almost gave their consent to this arrangement, 
nse Whhs poaple like the Japanese, by whom no institution, | and not having capital to enter into trade on their own ac-|as it appears from the memoirs of Schinkel, the Crown 
ane however time-honored, is considered sacred ; who have | count, have gone to settle at Alexandria and Constantinople. | Prince’s aide-de-camp. “ Many Swedes and Prussians,” pro- 
brought their Emperor down from the skies to the level of 9] In 1871 this trade was depressed by the want of means to en- | ceeds the writer, “ have revived the idea, and it may again be 
oe ae en pe oti their daimios ; who have | able purchasers to come forward ; in 1872 the means existed | come an object of State policy. ‘We do not wish to join 
wor eco ishe a od sig psec and are now about to but not the inclination; and it does not seem likely that you Danes, said a Swedish officer in February, 1842; ‘we 
one Lo og een ate - pe cei of articles col- | jewels, once so largely dealt in at Aleppo, will ever again ap-| have enough to do with the Norwegians; besides whici, 
ides Mab, cae . a none mages li yey ne, Protestant, pear in a report on the trade of North Syria. It is notun-| when the Germans come to take Jutland, we can go across 
2 om esi m~ an st re , gra who have discarded worthy of remark, adds Consul Shene, that serviceable cloth-| and occupy Zeeland.’ If we Desses do not understand our 
ie psccrd ce ress, t a nik a its, and their political | ing is now more sought after in this province than useless | position among the Protestant Germans, but creep back into 
re onstitut on; vb not to be surprised to find that they | heirlcoms o precious stones; the contrary was the case until | cur Danish shell and look about for help in the east and the 
bn are Dow anxious to throw over tbeir written character whole- | quite recent}y, and this change, too, ia an indication of popu- | west, Denmark will be destroyed.” 
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NATURE AND MAN. 


The trees in their greenest ; 
The summer-still'd voice of the stream, 
In the pause of the nightingale 
Heard as far off in a dream: 
Deep meadows, where Iris 
Her scarf bas flung down in her mirth, 
While Heaven, one sapphire, 
With a blue smile closes on eaith :— 


Here in Nature’s aloneness, 
What need, Shepherd, of thee ? 
Why this blot, this intrusion 
Of poor humanity ? 
With the forces around thee 
Thou would’st hold contention in vain ; 
With the musie of Nature 
Idly thou matchest thy strain. 


—Ah no, ’tis another 
Lesson the landscape must give : 
"Tis but in tae mirror 
Of mind these pageantries live : 
When the eye that beholds them 
Is closed, the radiance dies : 
From the trees the greenery, 
The sapphire gues from the skies :— 


To his ear the streamlet 
To his ear only may sing; 
O’er bis hand the crystal 
Run cool, as he dips it therein :— 
O Nature we know thee 
Alone us thou art to the soul : 
While we know that we only 
Are as atoms that float in the Whole. 
=—F. 7. Palgrave. 


ER ere 
LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


Marion Harland’s new novel “ Jessamine,” is in such de- 
mand that her publishers, G@. W. Carlgton and Co. have now 
six presses running on, what must be called, the most sought 
after novel of the year. 

Mr. M'Donald, the president of the National Miners’ As- 
sociation, is preparing a history of English, Scotch, and 
Welsh coal miners. Mr. M‘Donald’s book will contain a 
mass of curious information relating to the legislation in 
England with regard to coal mines and coal miners. 


A papyrus manuscript found in an Egyptian tomb has 
lately been trans'ated by a scholar of Heidelberg. It is pro- 
nounced by the Heidelberger to be an address of Rameses III. 
to all the nations of the earth, in which the king details 
minutely all the causes which led to the exodus of the Jews 
from the land of the Pharaoks. 

The Master of Balliol is revising the proofs of a second 
edition of Lis translation of Plato’s Dialogues. We regret to 
hear, says a London paper, that Professor Jowett is far from 
well, and that his physicians have forbidden him to attempt 
any more serious work at present. He has gone to Ltaly for 
the benefit of his health, and will probably remain abroad for 
the next twelve months. 


OUR KITTY. 


On the resignation of 1 somewhat comatose Abigail, with 
fiery hair and blinking eyes, we had to “look out,” as it is 
called, for an “ own maid.” After some trouble we came by 
our Kitty in the following way. 

At some genteel apartments by the seaside we were co- 
tenants with a military family, commanded by a hoarse 
mejor, who ruled over a shrinking, delicate wife and a young 
family that seemed to live entirely in perambulators. A 
room half-way up on the (lrawing-room flight appeared to 
contain them all, for we could hear the door open to let out 
a short sharp bark for “ Kitty,” and shut again with a bang; 
while the flurried Kitty would be heard rushing from the 
depths. The major, besides his military duties, seemed to 
act as nurse, dresser, if desired, tutor, &c., to say nothing of 
his taking delight in railing at the unfortunate Kitty. It 
was a great sight to see him and his family going out to 
walk in procession—the malacca cane and delicate wife going 
on in front, the two well-charged perambulators following 
behind, propelled by the unhappy Kitty, and a temporary 
lrudge. How he contrived to combine these nursery offices 
with his duty to his regiment, seemed incredible, but he did 
so, and with success. No doubt he “confounded” the un- 
happy Kitty, as he did the privates of his regiment; possibly 
using a shorter, sharper, and more satisfactory form of male- 
diction, and roared away at her as he did at his men. 

The major was ordered off, and Kitty hearing that there 
was a vacancy in our little corps, was enchanted to enlist 
with us. Her wretched wage as a drudge was doubled on 
this promotion. She was wild with delight, and could have 
prostrated herself at the feet of her new employers. She 
would do everything, and would be the most faithfal aad 
grateful of dependents. Various articles of dress were re- 
leased from embargo, and Kitty entered on her new duties. 
She was a bandsome, high-spirited creature, and with some 
hesitation ventured to make a stipulation that no hindrance 
should be put in the way of religious duties. On Sundays 
and other festivals she would ask to be allowed to practise 
devotion; she had been brought up so strictly. This was 
considered by the Half (complimentarily styled “ better”) of 
the highest promise; but in the mind of the worse one it 
started the gravest doubts. However, both said that we 
should see, and we did see eventually. 

The first thing that I did see, three weeks after engage- 
ment, was the spectacle of Kitty returning from church. I 
rubbed my eyes. She was fashionably attired, with parasol, 
black silk, veil, flowers—-bonnet as inappreciable as any worn 
by her betters—chignon (or “ sheenon” as she always called 
it), and, above all, a not at ull unsuccessfal imitation of what 
is called a “ panier.” But this was not all. She was in an 
animated conversation with two gentlemen belonging to 
ditlerent services of the country; one being in Her Majesty’s 
Guards, the other in the police force of our city. hen it 
is considered wivat an antagonism, uot to say jealousy, exists 
between these two arms, and what an utter stranger she was 
to the district, the reflection that the young my d possessed a 
store of gifts that we had not given her credit for, forced it- 
self on me. 
It was evident that the conversation was of a ra'lying kind, 
the two gentlemen dealing in rough and noisy gallantries, 
which were met in a Di Vernon style, and with a readiness 
of repartee that must have come from long practice. On 





The Welshmen who managed the recent national meeting 
at Mold, have resolved to urge the bards ard literati of Wales 
and also editors of newspapers, to return to the original 
orthography of the Welsh language. They have also recom- 
mended their successors to offer prizes for translations of 
Shakespeare's plays. 

The Rev. Dr. Pinnock, the well-known contributor to 
scholastic and educational literature, has established in Cban- 
tilly a reading-room and library, for the benefit of the nume- 
rous English community, consisting of not fewer than 500 
persons. 

Mr. M. T. Bass hag offered to give £5,000 towards the erec- 
tion of a free library at Derby, on the simple condition that 
the town should provide a suitable site for the building. 

The burlesque brochure, just published, entitled, “ How to 
Get out of Newgate, by One who has Done It and can Do It 
Again,” is written by Mr. F. C. Burnand. 

The ee Library and Print-room at Windsor Castle are 
being made fireproof. The collection of books, manuscripts, 
and engravings in these departments of the palace is almost 
priceless. 

An interesting ceremony took place recently in Anglesey, 
namely, the unveiling of a colossal statue, 19 feet high, of 
Lord Nelson. The statue forms a leading mark for ships in 
the new Admiralty cbart of the Menai Straits. 

The Berkhbampstead Mechanics’ Institute have been enabled, 
by the kindness of Earl Cowper, to obtain a portrait of the 
poet Cowper, for the reading-room of the institution. 

There is no truth in the statement that Gustave Dore is 
engaged upon a new work on “ Paris.” 

Two mural tablets, commemorative of the loss of the 
Captain, have been placed on the north wall of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. One bears a model of the ship, with the names 
of the officers. 


M. Jules Janin, who for 41 years was the theatrical critic 
of the “ Deoats,” has just retired from the press, his place 
being taken by M. Clement Caraguel. 

Next month a “Study of Asiatic Savage Life” will be 

ublished, by William E. Marshall, Lieutenant Colonel of her 
Majesty's Bengal Staff Corps. 

A new volume of “ Transatlantic Travel” will shortly be 
published, in one volume, by John Erastus Lester, M.A. 

A letter from Warsaw on the 4th ult. to the “ Augsburg 
Gazette” announces the death of Count Eustache ‘1 yszkie- 
wicz, in Lis 60th year, at Wilna, where be was celebrated as 
an historian and founder of an important museum of anti- 
quities. 

A new work by Canon Boyd, (“ A. K. H. B.,”) under the 
title of “ A Scotch Communion Sunday,” will be published 
shortly by Messrs. King and So. 

Mr. 8. Redgrave's “ Victionary of Artists of the English 
School” will be published curing the autumn, and contain 
notices of the chief artists’ more important works. 

Perhaps the best known comic author of the Southern 
Btutes is “ Bill Arp,” who, like.“ Josh Billings,” indulges in 
bad spelling. Bill Arp’s new book, entitled “ Bill Arp’s 
Peace Papers,” will be p»blished in a few days by G. W. 
Carleton and Co., with a large number of humorous drawings 
by a Southern artist. 


stern interrogation she had a story ready. Surely, he of the 
Guards had been in the major’s old regiment! “ T'whought I 
should have dropped. And when they began to talk of old 
times, and ask questions about the old people,” &c. All this 
story was set out with a richness of detail that conveyed 
everything except conviction. After all, too, this was the 
land of liberty, where there was no literal offence agaiust the 
laws in the fact of a young maiden speaking on the highway 
with a private in the Guards, or for that matter to a member 
of the Force. However, as was before remarked, we would 
see. 

We bad a very young but steady cook, and a composed but 
intelligent man-servant, who seemed to concentrate bimself 
on his business with an ascetic devotion. These elements, 
we thought, must insure steadiness, acting as a sort of bal- 
last. Within a short time, however, sounds of hilarity 
would occasionally rise through the house, clearly to be traced 
to a sort of story-telling gift which the new Kitty possessed. 
Indeed, her influence in this direction was appreciated by her 
mistress, who confessed to me, with some hesitation, that “ it 
was really woncerful how clever Kitty was ;” how she 
would, when arranging bair or otherwise decorating, humbly 
beg leave to be allowed to spin a short yarn, or relate divert- 
ing adventures of some friend or acquaintance. One night at 
the theatre we had been amused by the artics of a certain 
Miss Fitz-Smith, of the corps de ballet, who wore blue satin 
trousers and a velvet jacket, and whose entry, I perceived, 
was grected by the Half with something like pleased recog- 
nition. I was then told that before this young person had 
reached her present high position, she had been on probation 
at some country theatre—a most excellent, well brought-up 

irl, with a hard-working mother and sisters—the father a 
Gesherd, who had run away—the girl the prop of the whole 
family, a model of propriety under the usual temptations, 
with other details of the fullest kind, related with some little 
confusion, yet not without a certain pride. 

“Why, bow on earth,” I said, in amazement, for I had 





hitherto plumed myself on a monopoly of theatrical informa- 
tion, “ do you come to know all this?” 

She answered, “ Ob, Kitty knows all about them. She 
a — taken tea with the Fitz-Smiths—is quite intimate, 
ndeed.” 

It then transpired that most of the Scherazade tales with 
which she used to negate the three hundred and sixty-five 
nights and mornings of hair-dressing, &c., were usually based 
on legends of the stage; and this, too, accounted for a cer- 
tain faniiliarity with the lives of actors and actresses which I 
bad lately noted in the better Half. I was henceforth a 
prey to doubts, to uncertainties. What was this Kitty? It 
really looked as though she had been herself on the boards, 
or perhaps had tried to secure entrance there wi. hout success. 
There was a theatrical air about ber. The worst was, she 
had gained over her mistress, who thought her “a very good 
girl,” full of a proper spirit, all heart and real affectivn, And 
once, indeed, when ber mistress was taken with a sudden 
faintness, the first object seen on recovery was the faithful 
creature on ber knees with clasped hands and streaming eyes ; 
the mistress declaring that during the inanition she was con- 
scious of hysterical lamentations, 

Yet there could be no doubt but that she was introducing 
the reign of pleasure into the house. A little remark of hers, 
“ how curious it was that we were all, every one of us, in the 
house, young—cook, maid, and man, muster and mistress,” 
made a deep impression, conveying that we were made for 
life and jollity, and that work was more for the aged. She 





always conveyed the idea of being an old retainer, and 
though with us only a few weeks, had contrived to exhibit 
this in a highly ingenious way. She discovered little anni- 
versaries: my birthday, the mistress’s birthday, a festival of 
the Church, her own birthday, the “anniversary of master 
and mistess’s marriage ;” and on such occasicns, as I des- 
cended to breakfast, I would find a little bouquet in a 
breakfest cup filled with water, with a little scroll attached. 
On the scroll was a legend, “ Mary happy returns to master, 
who will excuse the liberty.” ‘I'hese little artless tributes 
delighted mistress, though master, it must be confessed, 
always accepted them with something like a grimace. It 
was the sure prelude to an elaborate banquet and jollifica- 
tion—in our honor be it observed—and to which we were 
expected to contribute a quart of spirils to be made into 
the punch with which our health, “ many happy returns,” 
and the rest of it, was to be drunk. What excited my dis- 
trust in all this was the wedge-like fashion in which progress 
was being made, for I was acute enough to see that repeti- 
tion would soon make precedents, and that precedents would 
make right. Punch and jollification, after all, lose half their 
charms when celebrated in a comparatively private and do- 
mestic fashion. You must not want a friend or a bottle to 
give hiin, to insure the true festivity. “ Poor Susan,” the 
cook, pleaded Kitty, had influential relations in the vacon 
business out at Clapham. She was an orphan, we were re- 
minded ; the poor girl’s worldly prospects depended on those 
potentates being conciliated, and would it not be permitted 
that they be invited? In a weak moment this was granted, 
and,as I foresaw, was to be made a precedent of. The 
apartments below were filled with an invited party—a coun- 
try person in a blue ‘coat and brass buttons, with his “ missus,’ 
and the rest of bis family, and a person who was suspected’ 
tobe a member of ibe Force, though he came in plain 
clothes, and a female acquaintance or tvo. The sounds of 
solo singing presently arose, each being called on in turn, 
and required to name some one else, the member of the 
Force giving Red, White, and Blue, with effect and full 
chorus ; our Sue, Come Back to Erin, in high sentimental 
style, the blue coat and gilt buttons contributing nothing; 
but the feature of the. night was the irrepressible Kitty, who 
gave I Love the Military, from the Grand Duchess, with ex- 
traordinary vigor and effect. Shuffling sounds were heard, 
attended with obstreporous applause and delight, from which 
it was almost a certainty that she was giving the company an 
idea of the rather indecorous dance that succeeds the meludy. 
The Kitty, it must be said in justice, seemed to be the lite 
and soul of the party. She, indeed, described the whole 
scene later when taking down or putting up the hair, with 
an extraordinary vivacity, convulsing her employer. In vain 
I warned. It was, according to my favorite illustration, the 
small end of the wedge. The creature would grow demoral- 
ised an demoralise others. But I was not listened to. 

We had to go abroad the following winter, and with us 
went abroad the indomitable Kitty. In the very packet she 
displayed her foibles, and was discovered bebind the funnel 
engaged in a flirtation—if her rustic advances deserved the 
name—with a person she called “a gentleman ;” but this she 
ingeniously justified on the pretence of picking up foreign 
intormation for us. At our destination, which was a benely, 
rather unfrequented spot, supposed to have great healing 
virtues, she hac an ample field for the exercise of her quali- 
fications, There was a large fishing population, and a num- 
ber of gay young shopkeepers, and the good-looking young 
English “ mees” or bonne was much esteemed. She set to 
work almost at once. She would come in with a complaint 
of the dreadful attentions to which she was subject, but at 
the same tine never relaxed a moment in decorating herself 
with finery to invite what she affected to deprecate. She re- 
ceived letters in broken English—so she told us—from innu- 
merable gentlemen (all were “ gentlerren ” that came within 
her net), and would come with something like tears in her 
eyes to beg protection from their attentions. There wag 
some truth in her statements, though she could embellish— 
a babit she had unconsciously learned from her story-telling. 
It was remarked, too, that at this time began that iivariable 
postponement of her regular duties to tke incidents of the 
various little romances in which she lived—the regular ser- 
vice, as she seemed to suppose, for which she drew her 
wages. This delusion would Aave been aui'sing were it not 
that it was attended by inconveniences. Dress, finery, per- 
petual expeditions, and “ slipping downs” to some corner or 
other, which are so often the prelude to some moral slip- 
ping downs—these things were incompatible with anything 
like the business of a servant. She was treated with amaz- 
ing indulgence, and the artful hussy knew that she could 
always extenuate her neglect by an amusing tale or delinea- 
tion of some admirer ay making known his devotion. 
But presently she was actually to become a sort of heroine, 
and after that it seemed as though the question were not so 
much whether we would keep her, as whether she would 
keep us. ° 

A young grocer, who supplied us with the higher gro- 
ceries—such as wine, and indeed he would have resented 
being described as a mere epicier—had, strange to say, be- 
come a genuine admirer. He came every morning for orders, 
a custom not at all familiar to the place, and generally 
brought some tittle present selected from his stock. He was 
really a worthy youth, hard-working, money-making, and 
prosperous. e little knew, however, that our burly land- 
lord’s niece—a plain and somewhat elderly virgin—bal long 
marked him for her prize, and that the burly uncle and the 
virgin herself had, previous to our coming, been paying him 
such honorable attentions as in other countries and ranks 
are supposed to lead on young men to hymeneal offers. 

A perfect storm of fury burst upon the Kitty’s head when 
the young man’s homage became conspicuous. It was the 
one topic in tbe little place, and the whole town took the 
side of the deserted niece. The Kitty relished it with a mis- 
chievous enjoyment, and purposely used to take her way 
through the market-place for the purpose of inflaming thé 
fish-women and others who congregated there, and greeted 
her with fierce glances, squared elbows, and noisy denuncia- 
tions. Fearful scandals were set abroad about her; the sup- 
planted maiden would have torn her eves out. The stout 
uncle came to me mysteriously to speak about what he called 
“avery grave matter,” namely, that “the young girl” bad 
been seen in the dark walking with all the dissolute young 
fellows in the place. Every one was talking of it. His was 
a respectable house, and he wished it to be so, Though 
never feeling indulgence for Kit y’s vagaries, this speech put 
me on her side, or it may have been that the old national 
antagonism that was roused. I replied, with dignity, that if 
he felt any scruples we would be glad to leave. This 
alarmed him, and he hurriedly explained away what he bad 
said. It was in the girl’s interest; the young mun was gay, 
as we ail had been (though he had no warrant to include me 





in his compliment;) and as for marriage, why—here the 
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burly landlord made a sound with his lips like “Pouah! | tive campaign operations, he slept but one hour in the twenty- 

Below in the kitchen raged spiteful battles; but it mus | four. These and other similar cases have probably been un- 
be said Kitty was quite a match for their Gallic fury. Plot8| consciously exaggerated, for people often sleep without having 
were set on foot to destroy her; anonymous letters were sent | an after-consciousness of the fact. It is certain enough that 
to us and to the lover, but without much effect. The confu-| the continued deprivation of any considerable part of the nor- 
sion and dismay may be conceived when it was known that) mal amount of sleep will be seriously detrimental to health. 


actual proposals of marriage had been made—made, too,| Dr. Hammond, in his work on Sleep, mentions the case of a} 
literary man in America, who, for nearly a year, while intently | 


without mistake or ambiguity. Kitty, though highly flat- : e : } : 
tered, did not conceal her national contempt for the “ dirty | engaged in a favorite study, restricted his period of rest to 


Frenchmen ;” and though the alliance was in every way de-| four hours a day, and frequently less. At the end of that time | 


sirable, could not be induced to entertain ita moment. Still} the overtasking of his mental 
she was determined to plague her enemies, and on this ac- ‘ious ! 0 
count beguile¢ the unhappy young man still more, and} maintain a connected line of reasoning, he found that, as soon 
always chose market days for a public promenade with him | as he attempted to record his ideas on paper, the composition 
through the market. turned out to be simply a tissue of arrant nonsense. When 
At last we left the place, taking with us our Kitty, who| inthe act of writing, his thoughts flowed so rapidly that he was 
had contrived to embroil all the natives. The young man} not conscious of the disconnected nature of what he was writ- 
attended sis at the station, and could not conceal his tears.| ing; but as soon as he stopped to read it over, he was aware 
This was all very wellin an international or holiday view,| Low completely he had misrepresented his conceptions. If 
but for the work-a-day purposes of life it was now to be dis-| the language happened to be at all intelligible, it was sure to 
covered that our Kitty vas of no use. What could be ex-| have no relation to the ideas he wished to express. ‘Thus, 
pected from a heroine? She began to complain of her | wishing to obtain a book from a friend, he found that, instead 
nerves, and to languish. She was found gazing abstractedly | of the request, he had written the prayer of Socrates as giver 
in the glass, when she should be “ doing” her mistress’s hair.| by Plato. Sir Isaac Newton, in the later years of his life, suf- 
When it was announced that a servant-acquaintance was | fered greatly from wakefulness. The fact, well-known to every 
going to be married, our Kitty declared with ineflable con-| medical man, that persistent sleeplessness is frequently the 
ceit, “I declare, ma’am, I think I'l take away her lover from | precursor or initiatory stage of several —_ intractable mala- 
her.” This, in fact, she seemed to think was the service for| dies, physical and mental, always invests the presence of this 
which she was engaged, mere vulgar humdrum attendance | indication of mental overstrain with grave oe But acon- 
or labor being outside the contract. It was to be all romance, | tinued course of excessive mental labor generally manifests 
agreeable anecdote, parties of pleasure, with such few mo- | its effects on the mind itself in various ways a or less 
ments as she could reasonably spare to be devoted to those | premonilory of approaching collapse, The myc 
low offices of hair-dressing, ete. She lay in bed uf mornings, | begins to perceive anu unwonted want of clearness in his ideas; 
and came down undecorated and ungarnished, grumbling at | Work becomes gradually less easy to him ; too 18 eres at 
being disturbed. A heroine has her privileges. This was| Sudden awkward failures of memory; a feeling of surfeit or 
endured for a time, but at last came the straw which broke, | disgust will steal over him in the midst of work ; ke becomes 
morally speaking, both our backs. She demanded leave to| Unable long to fix his attention ; and latterly feels as if vo 
attend a junketing. “ Oh, ma’am,” she added, “ there’s Lady | mental energy were crushed out of him. If these warnings o 
Judkios’s own maid.to be there, with the groom to whom she’s | #2 overwrought brain, now speaking distinctly sag — 
going to be married, and I'll have such fun, making her of disease, are disregarded, the wonder frequently is, not that 
jealous.” the inevitabla retribution follows, but that it should have been 
This proposal was coldly received, and it was strictly |80 long delayed. What particular ge the ae ~— ox 
ordered that the heroine should forego the promised luxury. | 8%™¢, whether of physical or re oe at a wind 
I foresaw what was coming, and enjoyed the opportunity | ™ined by accidents partly of persona . it an we nag , 
which I had longed for. With this view I proposed going | 9¥4 partly of inherited predisposition. It is vege 4 dtl 
out, as if to the play, thus baiting the trap as it were. Kitty | Ver, that the common opinion that excessive men . oooupe- 
fell into it. When'we returned she was absent, and on the | tion gravitates towards insanity, does not appear to be verified 
following morning was informed that we eculd not any | by facts. Indeed, one of the sage pate living a i 
longer treat ourselves to the privilege of maintaining a hero-| §!cians doubts whether alienation of mind is ever the “oH 
ine. She wept a little, but it was all in vain, That failing,| Simple mental overstrain. It is to physical, ect ae ~ 
she took leave with some indignation, as though her talents | ™2gement that excessive work of the brain oe abl he we ss 
had been rather thrown away.—All the Year Round. Insanity, he points out, finds the most suitable material for 
its development among our cloddish, uneducated classes; while 
the worst forms of physical disease are hen any and inten- 
, r ‘a sified by our educated overstraining brain- workers. 
WORK AND WORRY. lt is a, however, the mere quantity of brain-work which is 
It is an old opinion, that literary men, and brainworkers/ the chief factor in the production of disease. The emotional 
generally, have often inadequate notions in regard to the con-| conditions under which the work is performed is a far more 
ditions of healthy work of the instrument which'they employ. | important matter. A man of trained mental habits can bear 
** Other men,” says one of Burton's favorite authors, ** look with safety an almost incredible amount of brain-toil, prov.ded 
to their tools ; a painter will wash his pencils; a swith will| he is permitted to work without distraction or excitement, in 
look to his hammer, anvil, forge; an husbandman wi!l mind his| the absence of disquieting cares and auxieties. [t is not 
plougbshare, and grind his hatchet if it be dull; a falconer or | brain-work, in fact, that kills, but brain-worry. There, 
huntsman will have especial care of his bawks, horses, and} perhaps, never lived a harder-worked literary man than Robert 
dogs; a musician will string and unstring bis lute: only| Southey; for the greater part of his life, he was obliged, in 
scholars neglect that instrament which they daily use, and by| his own words, “to drudge, drudge, drudge.” He was pos- 
which they range over all the world.” But there is an essen-| gessed in a considerable degree of the perilous nervous tem 
tial difference between the two classes of cases here contrasted, | perament, and once confessed to a friend that it was only great 
which constitutes some apology for the brainworker. A bandi-| self-managewent, and a strictly intellectual regimen, that kept 
craftsman is able to observe at a glance the first indications of| him from nervous disease. Still he underwent a long course 
his tools getting the worse for wear; but it is by no means so| of excessive toil with comparative impunity; and it was only 
easy a matter to tell at what point the brain has done enough | when there was superadded to this the distracting anxieties of 
of work. The indication of muscular exbaustion after labor| a night-watcher ut the bed of a stricken wife, that he laid the 
are quite unmistakeable, and the demand for rest corres-| seeds of the disorder which terminated in the loss of his intel- 
pondingly imperious. One cannot afford to disregard} lect. ‘The most pathetic picture in literary history of gradual 
the monitions of jaded body and aching limb. But the signs} mental collapse is that of Sir Walter Scott, as drawn by the 
of brain-weariness in a healthy worker are by no mean uniform | pen of Lockhart. In his case, also, it is obvious enough that 
or well defined, nor are they so urgent as to give rise to a/it was mental worry, and not mere hard work, to which the 
peremptory demand for repose. The healihy thinker has seldom | great intellect succumbed. He had the plainest premonitions 
avy feeling of mental fatigue referable to the brain, analogous | of what was coming, but was unable to free himself from his 
to the uneasy sensation from wearied muscle. ‘The long} habits of literary labor. Then came the occasional eclipse of 
catalogue of symptoms, familiar to physicians, of exbaustion | his unrivalled powers. ‘‘ Ever and anon,” says Lockhart, ‘‘ he 
consequent on mental strain, develop themselves only| paused and looked around him, like one half waking from a 
after a prolonged course of overwork. They tell, in fact, | dream, mocked with shadows. ‘The sad bewilderment of his 
not that the brain is tired merely, but that it is diseased. It is| gaze showed a momentary consciousness that, like Samson in 
this absence of any unmistakably prohibitory sensation which | the lap of Delilah, his strength was passing from him, and he 
makes it somewhat difficult to determine the point, at which for| was becoming weak like unto another man. Then came the 
the time, mental work should be stopped. strong effort of aroused will—the clouds dispersed before an 
‘The nearest thing to an indication that the brain has been | irresistible current of purer air—all was bright and serene as 
working rather more than is good for it, is the persistence in | of old, and then it closed again in yet deeper darkness.” 
the mind, during the period of rest, of the thoughts which| Every one knows what was the source of Scott’s worry. 
have engaged it during its condition of activity. After a yood| Through negligence or simplicity of character, he had incurred 
spell of hard work, the brain-worker is often tormented by find-| heavy obligations, which he was resolved to discharge, and 
ing it difficult, all at once, to turn off steam. His work-day| that could only be done by hard, tasking brain-word. Another 
thoughts will intrude themselves, in spite of every effort to| kind of worry among literary men, far from uncommon, is the 
keep them out. Each worker has usually a way of his own of | ever-present consciousness that they are associated with family 
endeavoring to get quit of the unwelcome guests. Thackeray | or other relationships which jeopardise their good name, and 
generally succeeded in exorcising the creatures whom he had| may bring about actual ruin. -Many men would work with 
been calling into existence by the simple expedient of turning | pleasure till the last, if not pestered and inconvenienced hy 
over the leaves of a dictionary. A great lawyer was in the! persons and circumstances from which they cannot properly 
habit, in similar [circumstances, of plunging intoa cold bath,| shake themselves free—a circumstance carrying with it the 
and averred that a person never takes out of cold water the| obvious moral, that good care should be taken to avoid such 
same ideas that he took intoit. Perhaps the best mental cor-| involvements as will lead to what might be called a chronic 
rective of this condition is toemploy. the mind for a short time | state of worry. 
in adirection most contrasted to that in which it hasbeen over-| That the effects of worry are more to be dreaded than those 
worked. In this way amathemstician might find advantage in | of simple hard work, is also evident from noting the classes of 
unbending his mind on a page or two of a novel, while the persons who suffer most from the effects of mental overstrain. 
novelist could chase away the phantoms which haunt him by | The case-book of the physician shows that it is the speculator, 
dipping into a discussion on the ‘* Quantification of the predi-| the betting-man, the railway manager, the great merchant, the 
cate.” The cure, in fact, must be sought for on a principle! superintendent of large manufacturing or commercial works, 


a very opposite to that of the famous homeepathic doctrine| who most frequently exhibit the symptoms of cerebral exhaus- 
of “ similars.” 


tion. Mental cares accompanied with suppressed emotion, 
A symptom of mental exhaustion quite allied in kind to the occupations liable to great vicissitudes of fortune, and those 
last, but indicative of a greater degree of mental strain, is per-| which involve the bearing on the mind a multiplicity of 
sistent wakefulness. The physiological cause of this condition is | intricate details, eveatually break down the lives of the 
well understood. During excessive labor of the brain there is an| strongest. In estimating what may be called the staying 
increased flow of blood to the working organ, the vessels of! powers of different minds under hard work, it is always neces- 
the head and neck becoming distended with blood, as is shown sary to take early training into account. A young man cast 
by the flushing of the face. If this condition of distention is Suddenly into a position involving great cares and respousi- 
long continued, the vessels are apt to lose the power of con- bility, will break down in circumstances in whicb, had he been 
tracting when mental activity is diminished. Hence arises the | gradaally habituated to the position, he would have performed 
impossibility of fulfilling the physical conditions of sleep, the | its duties without difficulty. It is probably for this reason 
most important of which is the diminution of the flow of the that the professional classes genefilly suffer less from the 
Vital fluid to the brain. Some extraordinary instances have | effects of overstrain than others. ‘They have a long course of 
been recorded of prolonged wakefulness as a result of mental} preliminary training, and tueir work comes ou them by 
overstrain. Beerhaave mentions than when, on one occasion, i 


degrees ; therefore when it does come iu excessive quantity, it 
intently engaged on a particular study, he did not close his| finds them prepared ior it. ‘Those, ou the other baud, who 
eyes in sleep for six weeks. Sir Gilbert Blane was informed by | suddenly vault into a position requiring severe mental toil, 


General Pichegru, that, for a whole year, when engaged in ac- | generally die before their time. 
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It will appear, then, from what we have said, that brain- 
work, even hard brain- work, does not necessarily conduce to 
disease. If, in any given case, it is productive of this result 
it will invariably be found, on investigation, that the work h 
been done under injurious emotional conditions, such as 
distractions arising from anxiety, hurry, or the pressing sen: 
of responsibility. Of all the organs of the body, the brain . 
the bardiest, the most capable of excesding its ordinary duties 
with impunity. Any extraordinary exertion thrown on the oy 
other organs is sooner or later emphatically resented. The 


powers was manifested in a quality of the brain which is most conservative of its health is 
curious way. He told the physician that, though still able to | its versatility. One part of the organ may be fresh, while 


another is jaded, and it has the power of resting in parts that 
are still vigorous. One of the secrets of safe continued brain- 
work is to vary frequently the kind of mental occupation. This 
is a species of meutal gymnastics by which all parts of the 
organ of thought are exercised in turn. Even in many cases 
of cerebral exhaustion, change of work is probably preferable 
to complete cessation from mental toil. The mind cannot lie 
long fallow without bringing forth weeds. Through want of 
employment, it becomes relaxed in tone, less amenable to 
discipline, and less fitted for steady work. When the present 
Prime Minister spent tie greater dart of his holiday, after the | 
exhausting labors of a heavy session, in writing Juventus 
Mundi, he was the means of drawing attention to an important 
principle of mental therapeutics. Had he spent the same 
time in continental travel, or on the Scotch moors, he might 
indeed have returned at the beginning of the session equally 
recovered from the effects of overwork, but he would not have 
been equally fit to resume his parliamentary duties. 
_——@—_—____ 


THE OLD ENGLISH RACE IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


New ané very striking evidence of. the gradual dying out 
of the old English race in the United States—the race, that is, 
that originally setuled the thirteen colonies—appears to be 
furnished by the late census. It will perhaps be recollected 
that we showed some time ago from the returns relating to 
the birthplace of the individuals composing the present po- 
pulation that considerably less than one-fourth of those now 
living in the Uniied States are pure natives of two descents, 
that is to say, were born in the country of parents both of 
whom were themselves native-born. The explanation most e 
usually received is that native American women are unwil- } 
ling to undergo the cares and sutlerings of mateinity, and 
that their families, consequently, are generaily very small. 

Whatever foundation there may be for this assertion, it ob- 
viously is insufficient to account for all the facts of tae case. 
And Dr. J. C. Toner, of Washington, has now brought for- 
ward an array of figures which seem to show that the real 
explanation is different, and is of far graver import for the 
future of the United States. <A feeling such as we have al- 
luded te, even supposing it to exist outside the wealthy 
classes of the great towns, might reasonably be expected to 
pass away with theories of woman’s dignity and woman's 


| Tights, out of which it is alleged to have grown. But the 


conclusion suggested by Dr. Toner’s statistics point to the 
American climate as unsuited to the European constitution. 
Our readers will doubtless recollect that this theory obtained 
a wider acceptance in the days before the civil war, but, like 
many other theories that were in fashion in those bygone 
days, it was supposed to have been satisfactorily disproved by 
the events of that contest. 

However, to come to Dr. Toner’s figures. He tells us that 
the proportion between American children under fifteen years 
of age and American women between fifteen and fifty has 
been steadily declining for the last forty years. In 1830 for 
every 1,000 marriageable women—women, that is, of the ages 
just specified—there were 1,952 children under fifteen years 
of age. Ten years later there were eighty-nine fewer chil- 
dren to every 1,000 women. In the succeeding ten years th 
proportion fell further still by as much as 143. Between 1850 
and 1860 the decline continued, but at « very much slower 
rate At the end of that period the proportion was only 
fifty-four less than at the beginning. During the following 
decade the movement again became accelerated. And in 
1870 there were found to be only 1,568 children for every ° 
1,000 women under fifty. Thus it appears that in the forty 
years the total decline in the proportion of children to every 
1,000 marriageable women was as great as 384. In other 
words, the number of children as compared with the number 
of women was less in 1870 than in 1830 by very nearly one? 
fifth. It is right to point out here, what seems to have 
escaped the authority we are quoting, that some part of the 
phenomenon here under consideration must be attributed to 
immigration. ‘The great influx of pupulation into the United 
States has set in since 1830. For a great many years now it 
has been adding more than a thousand persons a day to the 
American people, and the great majority of these peisons are 
over fifteen. In drawing a comparison, then, between a pe- 
riod when the growth of population took place chiefly b 
natural increase and one in which it is accelerated by immi- 
grat‘ion we must be prepared to find a less proportionate 
number of children. But making full allowance for this 
consideration it must be admitted that the next set of figures 
adduced by Dr. Toner go far to prove a decrease of vital 
power in American children. 

The Health Report of the city of St. Louis for the year 
1871 shows the mortality of infants under five years of age 
to have been 51.10 per cent. of the entire mortality of the 
city. In New York, from 1866 to 1870, the infant mortality 
was 50.45. In Chicago, from 1843 to 1869, it was 51.24. In 
Philadelphia, from 1858 to 1870, it was 45.54, and in Boston, 
from 1868 to 1872, it was 42.22. In these, and in several 
other cities which we omit, the mortality, in short, ap- 
pears to have been doubled in consequence of the fright 
fully high death rate prevailing among children uuder five 
years of age. It appears, further, that this infant Ceath rate 
increased with the rate of growth of the towns. The faster 
the growth, the greater was the infant mortality. The ‘in- 
ference from these facts would seem to be that the American 
climate is unsuitable to people of European descent, at least 
where they do not adept themselves to its exigencies with 
more judgment than the people of the United States have 
done. And that, consequently, when towns become large, 
and the poor are huddled together in an overcrowded, un- 
cleanly, ill-ventilated lodging-houses, the children die in 
such enormous numbers that, were it not ivr immigration, 
the population would dwindle and die out. The temedy 
proposed by Dr. Toner is the establishment of “ free sana- 
toriums” all over the couniry on well-wooded, elevated 
sites, to Which the children of the poor may be taken in hot 
weather, and maintaimd free of rent. In fact, his explana- 
tion of the state of things shown to exist by the census re- 
ports and by health returns is that the climate of America 
acts on Europeans as the climate of India does, only in a less 
degree, and that the remedy in both cas¢s is the same.— 








Pall Mali Gazette. 
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THE GROWTH OF LONDON. 


From statistics contained in the report of the Commissioner 
of Police which was issued the other day, it appears that the 
growth of London has received a check. The number of 
miles of new streets and squares added annually to London, 

, Colenel Henderson tells us, averaged between 1862 and 1870 
sixty-eight and three-quarters; in 1870 the number fell toa 
little over forty-two; in 1871 it was less than thirty-nine; 
and in 1872 it but slightiy exceeded twenty. The yearly 
addition is therefore considerably less now than one-third of | 
what it was in the period beginning in 1862 and ending three 
years ago. What is the reason of this? Is it that the ex- 
tension of the metropolis is rapidly approaching the limit 
beyond which it cannot go under existing conditions? Of 
course there mus! be such a limit, but there appears to be no 
evidence that it has yet been reached. The explanation 
seems to be that wealth is increasing more rapidly in the 
great provincial towns than in the metropolis, and that con- 
sequently employment and business openings are more easily 
obtainable there tuan in London, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, 3irmingham, and other towns of lesser magnitude 
draw to tuemselves an increasingly larger proportion of the 
migratory population of surrounding districts, and leave for 

yndon, therefore, fewer of those who wish to push their 
fortunes, us well as of those who have no fortunes to pusb. 

The relatively greater importance of the great centres of 
industry is observable in many circumstances, as, for instance, 
in the growing influence of: the provincial as compared with 
the metropolitan press, and we cannot doubt that it is part 
of the explanation of the phenomenon we are here consider- 
ing. Another part, we dare say, is to be found in the great 
advance in manufactures lately made by several continental 
nations. Many louses that formerly kept branches in Lon- 
don do so no longer. The countries to which they belong 
are becoming commercially independent. These with- 
drawals must have affected London to some extent, however 
emall. Possibly also the Franco-German war had some in- 
fluence in the same direction. At any rate, the retardation 
of metropolitan extension dates from 1870. One other 
cause is the increase of English emigration. For some years 
this increase bas been very roticeable, and especially has it 
been noticeable in the seturns relating to emigration to the 
United States. Towards this result many influences were 
working. The extension of education not only awakened in 
the minds of the very poor a desire for the improvement of 
their Jot, it also directed their atiention to the countries 
where it would be easiest for them to effect that improvement. 
Dou'itless, too, the example of the Irish was not without 
weight, and possibly also their more direct suggestion. Ina 
sermon which attracted some attention at the time a preacher 
at Rome some time ago selected for his thesis the propa- 
gandist virtues of the Irish poor. Their propagandism, we 
muy conjecture without improbability, has not beeu confined 
tu religion, For the last quarter of a century those among 
them who were unable to scrape together at home as much 
as would take them across the Atlantic have been in the 
habit of coming over to this countiy for the purpose of 
earning as much as would pay their passage. The sight of 
this occurring so repeatedly cannot have been without an 
influence on the English laborers witb whom they worked.— 


—_—__—o_—_——_ 


their faces. It would seem as if his daily servitude to the 
ceremonial of a court made him hate all the more the bollow- 
ness and pietension about him, and to include in his dislike 
or his raillery many who should have been free from it. It 
must be confessed that death has revealed the great German 
philosopher as ‘* double-faced” in his social intercourse. Yet, 
without doubt, such was his personal sympathy that his flat- 
teries at the moment were sincere, though afterward the cold 
action of his intellect brought out the figures in another light 
and aspect. Still, no theory can excuse even the greatest 
man flattering Lis friend to bis face, and slandering him behind 


roll of instances of great men stifled and corrupted by the 
atmosphere of « court. From his connection with the Prussian 
King, Humboldt’ original investigation ceases, and for forty 
years he plays the part, as he bitterly calla it, of ‘‘ Conrt 
scientific physician,” under the sense of constant depenience 
on royal bounty, and of many personal pecuniary obligations 
to the King bimself. ‘That he accomplished so much, during 
this long period of servitude, in advancing science throughout 
Germany, and in preparing his great work on the Cosmos, only 
shows bow gigantic were his powers, and how much more he 
might have done in a more independent position.-—N. Y. 


—_—__>__—_——_ 


THE DEAD ROSE. 


’Twas morning; through the eastern pane, 
Bloodshot with sunrise, came the sound 
OF intermingling wind and rain, 
From coign and buttress heaped around ; 
I stood once more on holy ground: 
From floor to roof, from jamb to groin, 
The wine-dark volumes round te rose ; 
This was her cloister in the years 
Men mourn with heartaches, not with tears, 
And agonies of unrepose. 


The square, trim garden flashed outside, 
The bollyhocks against the sun ; 

The terrace, chestnut arched and wide, 
With quickening shadows overrun. 
Midway, « triton stooped, and spun 

From his cold shell a film of gold— 

A pulsing, palpitating spray— 
And here my lady loved to be, 
Close by her friend, the damson tree, 
When rosied with the sinking day. 


Sighing, I turned, and towards me drew 
A volume from the littered heap: 
Her eyes had searched it through and through, 
And two white leaves were sealed to keep 
A thought for one across the deep— 
A dead rose skeletoned in dust 
Which 1 had pulled twelve years ago! 
And this, through all the tides of change— 
This was my lady’s worst revenge— 
Her last kiss for the latest blow. 


The air shook the mezereon, 
And made a glamor down the hall; 
One mildewed banner swayed alone, 





ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 


A remarkable biography has appeared, during the last year, 
fn Germany, of the distinguished German savant, Alexander 
Von Humboldt, edited by Prof. Bruhus, of Leipzig, and pre- 
pared by a number of the prominent scientific men of Ger- 
many. ‘The narrative in the first volume of Humboldt’s youth 
and of his travels in America and Asia, by Prof. Lowenberg, is 
by no means remarkable for much skill of rhetoric, or for 
avalysis of character; but the description in the second 
volume by Prof. Dove, of Berlin, of the later years of Hum- 
boldt’s life in the Prussian capital, is a remarkable example 
of well-balanced power and fine analysis in biographical 
writing. 

To the amazement of many American readers, Humboldt is 
found in this biography to combine the characteristics of a 
courtier and of a savant. His thirst for knowledge, as we 
sbould reasonably suppose, was beyond all ordinary limits. 
His life from the earliest years was devoted to the acquisition 
of knowledge. During all his long service at the Prussian 
Court, when the weary round of the day's ceremonies was 
over, 10 o'clock found him at his study table, where he labored 
till 3in the morning, and again rose at 6 or 7 to catch a few 
hours of study before the interruptions of the morning began. 
His immortal work of Cosmos was written between the age of 
seventy five and ninety. In the very last years of his life, the 
venerable savant might have been seen, in company with a 
crowd of young men, attending the lectures of some distin- 

uished professor at the University, and taking diligent notes. 

@ was pever too old to learn, and the correspondence of his 
last twenty years is a succession of inquiries addressed to the 
great scholars who had made original investigation in fields 
with which he was not familiar. In fact, every passage in 
Cosmos bearing on any other subject than those of bis own 
investigations, was read and corrected over and over again by 
the great scholars of France and Germany. Indeed the work 
itself is an expression of the best thought of the age, quite as 
much as of Humboldt’s own researches. To obtain the infor- 





mation necessary on so many difficult fields of science, the old 
courtier poured forth flatteries without ceasing on all the 
distinguished savants of the day. So intense was the thirst 
for knowledge of the great philosopher, and so fortunate his 
— structure, that almost the last hour of life found him 

atudy-table searching for new truths with undiminished 
mental vigor. that table were found the remarkable 
words, written by Lis own band, ‘‘Heaven and Earth were 
finished with all their host,” penned as if in humble thought 
that bis own human Cosmos would never be finished, and that 
the night of death was near wherein no man can work. 

Alopg with this passionate eagerness for knowledge and 
immense powers of acquisition, there was the human quality 
of great inendiiness to all conditions of men. His lie was 
spent in services of good-will to thousands whom he hardly 
knew. People in every quarter of the globe were recipients of 
his kind offices, and nearly all the learned men of Europe have 
been indebied to him, at one time or other, for friendly ser- 
vices. Yet, such is the contradiction of human nature, that 
there was a true courtier’s side of the great man. As his 
biograpber says, “ he poured his flatteries on the evil and on 
the good, but at the same time he rained: his mockeries on the 
just and on the nnjust.” His friendships and personal regards 
reewed to have something Wxhuman or snperhuman in them. 
They went out toward wen, as representatives of humanity or 
of great truths. In like wanner, bis keen irony spared uone. 
H's confidential Jet ers are full of the most cutting sarcasm 


The rest hung huddled to the wall; 
I trembled, and remembered all: 
The fountain leaped, the terrace gleamed, 
And she was white, and I was wroth; 
Three words—reproaches—and I went, 
Yet felt in my worst discontent 
That white face shining down my path. 


O slander, cherished till too late! 
O sweet life, darkened in its prime! 
O living impotence of hate, 
Which scorns results of tide and clime, 
And waxes with increasing time ! 
Yet she was wronged, my lady—wronged ; 
I will notcurse them—let them be, 
For this poor relic’s darling sake : 
The ill they wrought, let God unmake, 
And may His pity guardian me. 


Good-bye! The flower was at my heart, 
The Tudor casements sank behind ; 
On wings voluminous and swart, 
A cloud came rushing up the wind, 
And made the waves and beaches blind. 
The Jightnings lit the hissing surf— 
One wrack of fire a moment still— 
O flash and fade and flash in vain, 
There was a lightning in my brain. 
There was a grave below the hill. 
—Chambers’. 


—_—_- <—.-_—_—— 


CADS OF THE UPPER TEN. 


Many people instinctively imagine a cad to be a seedy be- 
ing whose garments show that he does not give extensive 
commissions to his tailor. They conclude t, in the na- 
ture of things, he must exist in a hand-to-mouth manner, and 
that his home is most likely a place which none but a low 
plebeian would care about entering. It is taken for granted 
that he has a partiality for debasing amusements and is apt 
to spend what little cash he possesses in coarse debauchery. 
When he goes for a boliday it is supposed that he is restricted 
in the matter of means, and this fact is used as a reproach 
against him. Nearly everybody imagines that he is in the 
habit of wearing ties of a decidedly brilliant color, trousers of 
a stricking pattern, and jewellery which if it were genuine 
woul be worth more money than he spends in several years. 
He is presumed to be a “ Jady-killer,” and, proceeding upon 
that assumption, to think himself entitled to insult every 
woman he meetstif there is a probability of his addresses being 
favorably received and little likelthond of his temeriiy bring- 
ing him into trouble. He is believed to scoff at matrimony 
and what may be described as the domestic element in bu- 
man life, preferring to move about in spheres to be seen in 
which does not add to his reputation, but where be is ex- 
posed to no galling restraints at tbe instance of prim convén- 
tionality. People finaliy fill in the picture by imagining him 
utterly selfish, coarse in hinguage, and brutal in disposition. 
They are right toa certain extent. But they are wrong in 
supposing that the ca@ is always & poor wretch who ruins 
himself body and soul on from eighty to a hundred-and fifty 
pounds a year, The two-penny-half-penny clerk and the 
large tribes of nondescripts are, after all, but servile and 
clumsy imitators of certain ideals which they have set up be- 











Dpou distinguished persons whom he bad flattered grossly to j fore them. Frequently, in the first instance, mere vanity 


his back. The truth is, Humboldt adds another to the long | 


is at the bottom of their vicious folly; wishing to make their 
mark in some way or other they rashly adopt that which 
they imagine is the easiest and most beset with pleasures, 
Feeling their insignificance and general inferiority to many 
of those by whom they are surrounded they adopt those 
means which they imagine are best calculated to hide their 
deficiencies. The cad of the upper ten, on the other band, 
though often intellectually little, behaves badly, simply be- 
causes he loves doing so. Not a few people born in good 
positions and exceedingly comfortable circumstances display 
an intense aflection for low society. They show a preference 
for the company of grooms, members of the sporting fraterni- 
ty, and the individuals engaged in the shady occupations, who 
may be found slinking about. in the more disreputable quar- 
ters of our towns. Possibly, they feel that they are not cal- 
culated to shine in the society of their equals, to say nothing 
of diflerences of taste. They no doubt think that they cannot 
move about in the sphere in which fortune has placed them 
without being made very constantly to feel their many defi- 
ciencies, and so go where their position protects them from 
rude snobs. There is, propsbly, in addition, something in- 
herently vicious in their natures which makes them crave 
after coarse pleasures. Men may be met with who are, ap- 
parently, never happy unless they are retailing nauseating 
jokes, propounding nn | riddles, and talking about women 
in a manner which would not, for a single momcnt, be toler- 
uted in decent society. Even thove who possess rare ability 
are sometimes found with a weakness for this kind of thing. 
The late President of the United States, Abraham Lincoln, 
for instance, is said to have been extremely fond of a descrip- 
tion of conversation which would be simply revolting tomea 
of refined natures. 

The cad of the upper ten can gratify his affection for that 
which is questionable by mixing with those who are below 
him in a social point of view. With these he has, ina gen- 
eral way, perfect license to say and do as he pleases, upon 
the principle that a king may utter what is a heinous crime 
for a subject to think. There are many poor wretches who 
are led to imitate the sins of their superiors. Thus, if a 
noble lord is in the habit of copiously interlarding his speech 
with bad language, it is certain that those with whom he 
associates, and those who are dependent upon his bounty, 
will very soon commence to do likewise. If he evinces a 
partiality for dog-fighting, ratting tournaments, and similar 
elevating sports, he will have no difficulty in discovering that 
he is by no means the only being gifted with such tastes, 
Anything that he does which is not positively criminal wiil 
be copied by scores of those who come within the scope of 
his influence. 

Thus it will be seen that the cad of the upper ten exerts 
an immense influence for evil. Anything that he does his 
humble followers deem they are perfectly justified in per- 
forming, so far as circumstances will admit. If he affects a 
“fast” style of dress,it isonly natural that they should 
make theirs as “loud” as possible. If he becomes insolent 
to all those who do not happen to belong to his particular 
“set,” itis to be expected that they should try to play tho 
haughty autocrat over those who happen to eara a few pence 
per day less than they do themselves. If there were not a 
large number of cads of the upper ten to give tone to the 
demoralizing pleasures in which so many people indulge, it 
is certain that their votaries would be much fewer and less 
passionate in their devotion than they are at present. The 
misfortune is that many people seem to imagine that, not- 
withstanding the preaching of moralists, a thing in itself 
radically wrong is allowable because “ it is the way of the 
world.” 

The cad of the upper ten is able to pay people to specially 
minister te his wants. Thus, he finds managers of places of 
amusement who are willing to produce demoralizing euter- 
tainments for his benefit. Cheered on by his plandits, and 
supported by his money and that of his many infatuated 
imitators, they will absolutely offend against propriety to the 
very utmost limits that the law will allow. The cad of the 
upper ten being fond of thrusting himself to the front upon 
all possible occasions, his views and his conduct too often be- 
come accepted as representative of the views and conduct of 
the class to which he belongs, and he obtains an iniluence 
over those who might be expected to know better than ac- 
cept his dicta upon any subject. He succeeds in lowerin 
the moral tone even of that class to whic. he belongs, an 


exerts a power for evil over giddy, thoughtless girls which is © 


much to be regretted. The abominable snobbishness which 
prevails, not only amongst one class but amongst all, the lax 
morality of many men, and the “fastness” of those womens 
who, a few years ago, were decried under the hzading of 
“ girls of the period,” are largely due to him. His aim fs to 
drag everybody down to his own dead level.....The cads of 
the upper ten should be repressed with a strong hand.—Li- 
cral Review. 





COMFORT FOR NOBODY. 


The customary cry of there being “ nobody in London” 
has been raised, as it invariably is, at this time of the year. 
The proverbial Nobody has been compared to Juan Fernan- 
dez, to Robinson Crusoe without his Man Friday, to a her- 
mit, to a recluse, toa Last Man. We have been told how his 
mouth waters for those touristic delights that he will never 
taste, how he longs for the rest which he will never experi- 
ence, how ue pants for the sea-breezes that he will never en- 
joy. According to the popular belief our proverbial Nobody 
is ever in a profuse perspiration, he has an unquenchable 
thirst, be thinks it a crime to be seen in Pall Mall in Sep- 
tember. He passes his time in bewailing his fate, in grumb- 
ling at everything, and in avathematizing everybody. Like 
many popular beliefs, this notion witb regard to the condi- 
tion of “ nobodies in London,” is altogether erroneous, and 
there are not a few people who hold the opinion that peo- 
ple left in London during the present period are by no means 
to be pitied, and that in point uf fact they have rather a jolly 
time of it than otherwise. So much lias this opinion been 
gaining ground of late years, that it is said not a few people 
have made up their minds to remain in town during the 
autumn, and start for their holiday when everybody is com- 
ing back. If they do this, they will most assuredly lave 
their reward. They will be able to travel with greater com- 
fort, because they will be out of the ruck of tourists and 
sight-seers; they will not be crushed in overloaded trains, 
neither will they be worried in overcrowded hotels; they 
will have the advantage of seeing places in their nitive siate, 
and not when they are flooded by a foreign population; they 
will be fortunate enough to find some of the show scenery 
shut up, and many of the pet lions not able to be seen; and, 
above all, they will be ave to travel cheaper to be welcomed 
heartily by innkeepers and waiters, and to suller less thiaa 
usual from habitual imposition and exorbitant chirges. The 
tourist who only visits places during tue tourist season knows 
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nothing of their actual status or their workaday garb. If 
ihe Sah came to the conclusion that he saw London in its 
habitual state during his visit, he would form about as ac- 
cairate an idea as English tourists frequently take away from 
many places they visit during their autumn trip. Asa mat- 
ter of fact the Nobodies in London are not much to be pitied. 
They have their time pretty much to themselves, and can do 
pretty much what they please. It is true that the Opera is 
not open, the Royal Academy Exhibition is closed, the Row 
is empty, and the drive is a desert: There is no doubt what- 
ever about all these facts. But then what a relief for the 
ears that there is no Opera to listen to, what a comfort for the 
eyes that there is no Royal Academy to see! And if you 
wiint to ride, what a plenty of room you have in the Row! 
You might even “ride furiously” from morn to dewy eve 
without the chance of being haled to the nearest police 
station. Again, if you want to drive, you will find plenty of 
room for actual locomotion, foe of a lazy afternoon 
crawl, with the possibility of smashing somebody’s panels. 
The Nobodies have a fine tine at the club. They find they 
are tieated with the utmost consideration, and more courtesy 
than usual. If they can endure with the strangers’ room 
being closed, and do not object to meet a whitewasher or 
two in tlhe staircase, and stumbling over a few planks on the 
wuy to the smoking-room, you will find it possible to get on 
very well indeed. The morning-room is intensely quiet, and 
you can go through all the papers leisurely without getting 
angry with some one for keepirg you waiting, or being aware 
that some one is inwardly anathematizing you because you 
are an unconscionable time reading a most interesting arti- 
ele. Indeed, you may gather all the evening papers into a 
heap, and sit upon them if you are so minded, ana no one will 
say you nay. You will be able to take your dinner in peace. 
There will be a freedom from clatter aud chatter, and pet 
tables, which six weeks ago you were obliged to intrigue, and 
do mean things in order to obtain, will be joyfully placed at 
your disposal by the steward. You find you can have any 
number of attendants you please; they wait upon you with 
extra politeness ; there is a sincere commiseration in the way 
in which the water place. the dishes on the table; there is a 
tenderness in the manner the butler brings you your wine ; 
and there is a halo of heart-feltsympatby about the movements 
of the steward, Inthe smoking-room you may have half a 
dozen chairs to yourself; you may enjoy a quiet half-hour, 
watch the smoke wreathing upwards from yout cigar, and 
feel satisfied that neither the names‘of the Claimant, Dr. 
Kenealy, nur Mr. Uawkins, will occur to break the exquisite 
silence ef your repose. All this time you can be enjoying 
your seaside trip or your continental ramble vicariously. Are 
there not at least a dozen special correspondents “on the 
rampage” for your special delectation? Do they not send 
zraphic accouuts of their doings at Torquay, at Saltburn, at 
tedear, at Ramsgate, and at Scarbrough, in Switzerland, in 
Italy, in Holland, in France, and up the Mediterranean ? Do 
not the “Times,” the “ Standard,” the * Daily News,” the 
* Post,” the * Telegraph,” the * Pall Mali,” the “ Globe,” 
all bring their boliday treasures and empty them at your 
feet? And for the outlay of one shilling you are’enabled 
to enjoy them all. You have the essence of holiday without 
any of the trou!le or inconvenience of distillation. You have 
uli the sunshine and none of the sorrow. You can ascend 
ad ficult pass without the trouble of walking, or without 
tue fear of slipping down a crevasse ; you can enjoy a few 
minutes with some exquisite seaside sirens, and admire their 
Tippling tresses and bright eyes without fear of being entang- 
led in a flirtation; you can have the pleausre of a yacht voy- 
age with no chance of mal-de-mer; you can stay at the 
Most costly hotels without fearing the expense; and can 
abide at the stuffiest lodgings without the chance of rows with 
lendladies, an¢ the penalties of sleepless nights. Surely it is 
ne small thing for the “ Nobodies” to have all the advanta- 
ges. Again, it is an untold blessing to be able to be in town, 
and to be Jeft to yourself, to be your own master, and not 
feel compelled to go and dine at one place, lunch at another, 
and dance somewhere else. It is an inestimable boon to feel 
you may do pretty much as you please, without running the 
lisk of oflending half a dozen of your acquaintances. It is 
a luxury to faney that if you were to be seen on a penny 
sicumboat in a straw hat, smoking a black clay pipe on the 
top of an omnibus, or riding a bicycle down Pall Mall, you 
would not sink particularly ip the social scale. It is an in- 
expressible happiness to think that you are free from that 
nest futile off occupations, taaking culls, and that you are 
absolved from that equally futile employment, receiving 
them. These are a few, a very few of the advantages of 
being one of the somewhat large class comprehended in the 
pbrase, “ nobody in London.”—London Graphic. 


—_——__~—_—— 
A DECAYED CITY IN GERMANY. 


But Goslar—this strange old town set on the slopes of bean- 
tifu! hills—whoever heard of it before, excepting as ‘‘ the 
headquarters of a mining district—bleak, dull, and uninterest- 
ing?” Have we not wade a discovery here of a new world of 
interest ? What is its history—to compass in a few words 

-eight centures of time? A city rich, flourishing and power- 
fii, with imperial rights and dignities, once the residence of 
E.uperors and the seat of the German Diet; the source of al 
snost unbounded wealth in its gold aud silver mines, guarded 
feom its watch-towers by trained bands of warriors day and 
night; acity not only planned and fortified with wonderful 
‘kuowledge of the science of defeuce, but set upon a line of 
hiills wita such admirable design that it must have been a de- 
ligitful place of residence in imperial days. A pause of five 
hundred years, and the old R que buildi which are 
still traceable here and there, sach as the Dom-capelle, a 
relic of the imperial Dom erected by Conrad II. in the year 
91G—are swept away, and a new element of life makes its mark 
in Goslar; a period of a commercial prosperty takes away the 
place of the more romantic and warlike ; the arms and insignia 
of an imperial city are thrust aside, and guilds and corporations 
erect town halls, warehouses, massive, high-gabled beer 
breweries. The Gothic Kaiserwerth, (uow turned into an inn ) 
standing in the central square, gives iu itself a new character to 
the city, and bows and arrows give place to more peaceful 
weapous, A new city is built, so to speak, within the wall of 
the old ; new costumes and new scenes are introduced, manu- 
factures are encouraged, and the art of mining and smelting— 
tue source of wealth, the raison d etre, it may be said, of Goslar 
—is carried to sucu a perfection, that the world and the world’s 
wealth flock hither from all parts of Germany. Schools of 
tmiuiog are established, geological experimeuts of great scien- 
tific insportance are carried on, and the little river Gose, which 
ouce flowed a wide stream through the town, has its tributaries 
diverted fur miuiog purposes, and dwindles almost out of 
sigut. ‘Chree handred years more, and the city is asleep. Its 
population has dwindled away; its mining operat ons are no 
louger the world’s wonder; its halls are turned into granaries ; 








the walla of its old beer breweries totter and fall; the wooden 
gables lean; the carved wood-work on its doorways becomes 
defaced ; there is silence in the streets, ‘‘ Why is it asleep ?” 
is the natural question; and why should a grand old city re- 
main untevanted ? What isto becowe of Goslar? Will it, be- 
cause trade has for the time been diverted into other channels, 
disappear slowly from the map of Europe, or be once more a 
populous and thriving city ? Forty thousand people living in 
Goslar in barbaric days, and now only nine thousand. A city 
dwindling away for want of not being known, and thirty thou- 
sand people reminded of its exist through the pages of a 
magazine, in these modern days of enterprise and railway 
communication !— London Svciety. 
> 


THE LOST OPAL. 


To Mrs. Margaret J. Preston, Author of “ Old Song and 
New,” with a duplicate copy of a lost Presentation 
Volume—asking re inscription. 





BY MARY B. DODGE. 


A loss has o’ertaken me—some might deem 
Mere loss of a book! Yet I esteem 
A measureless one—and would replace 
The jewel sv fraught with a favoring grace, 
Or, though I may check the tempted tears 
That rise to tell of the missing gem, 
A pitiful void through all the years 
Will vex me in friendship’s diadem, 


Another, in seeming, as rich and rare, 

I might meet in the market-place any where, 

And trace on it, graven in golden hue, 

The letters that spell “ Old Song and New ;” 

But over the world I may valuly seek 
For the light that flashes in subtlest flame 

From that one lone gem, where, in lines that speak, 
Is the autograph-charm of the singer’s name! 


Careless the friend who the treasure craved 
To hold tor a moment—over it raved 
Of the sun und the dew of its gathered gleams, 
Of the heaven-born, iris-brewed, scintillant streams 
From its radiant centre—its rubied core, 
And its chiselled fineness of fresh conceit 
Cut in the grooves of an ancient lore— 
Then dropped it, nor stayed her passing feet. 


As the woman who sought for the silver-piece 
With her lighted candle through night’s increase, 
Have I searched for my jewel ef matchless worth, 
Yet know not the joy of its second birth ! 
Now this one—in all but the written name 

Its twin—I have plucked from the pregnant mine, 
Fruited by warmth of your waftel fame, 

And it seeks a renewal of love’s lost sign. 


Yours in the fulness of fervent thought, 
Yours in the riches of which ‘tis wrought, 
Yours in the strength of its spirit’s power, 
And yours, of my ruefulness, given to dower). 
[ay you bless me as freely as once before, 
When, with graciousness born of a grace divine, 
Yoa gave up your wealth, which in verse flows o'er, 
And christened your song-book, mine / 
——____>_—. 


EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKING. 


In political meetings held during a contested election, there 
are persons who make it their boast to appeal to popular er 
rors aud passions. “ Vox populi, vox Dei.” The people are 
infallible, if the people will elect em. ‘These flatterers of the 
crowd inspire me with a profound disgust ; they are the most 
cruel enemies of the people. In withholding the truth, in 
stirring up hatred and envy, they are not satisfied with deceiv- 
ing the people in order to promote their personal aims; they 
degrade them, and regard them with contempt. But if ambi- 
tion explains the baseness of a political candidate, what excuse 
1s there for a lecturer? Itis not to be worshipped as a king 
that the public comes to listen to him, but to be instructed 
asachild. ‘The first duty of a speaker, his highest claim to 
the good-will of his audience, will consist in never trifling 
with truth. Let there be no flattery, no baseness, let him say 
frankly what he thinks, let him go straight to his point, and 
he will carry the assembly with him. ‘The people are not 
what their flatterers represents ; they are honest, they lke the 
truth, they honor those who speak to them frankly, even when 
their views differ from those of the speaker. The safest way 
therefore is to take the bull by the horns; the French people 
possess the excellent quality of admiring courage even in an 
enemy. But courage alone will not suffice for success. 
There are still two corditions. The first is not to affect a 
lofty contempt for a popular prejudice: the people do not like 
pedants. Onthe contrary, you must go back modestly to first 
principles, you must neglect no detail, you must lead your 
hearer to Jay his finger ou hiserror, ‘lhe second condition is 
the most important. Itis that your audience must feel that 
you are actuz.ted by no other motive than the love of truth. If 
an assembly has any doubt of your honesty and sincerity you 
may as well retire, you are only losing time. People will 
never believe in a man if they do not respect him. If they 
listen to him it will be as they would to an actor, to amuse 
themselves with his buffoonery, and if need be to hiss. A true 
man cannot resign himself to act the part of a stage-player. 
When you know your andience, you must choose a subject 
which suits them. The elements of which a popular assembly 
is composed shows us that we musi avoid every question that 
cannot be understood without special trainmg. We must 
leave to the schools and academies learned and out-of-the-way 
subjects. The field which remains is a large one. You have 
history, philosopby, literature, and political economy. ll 
these belong to the orator, underthe sole condition that all 
these questions must be approached on the broad side, that is 
to say, on the human and moral side. ‘I'o speak truly, the 
manner of treating a question is more important than the ques- 
lion itself ; for it is that which gives to the address its charac- 
OP... cose Never forget that you are speaking to the general 
public, and then you will easily discover what subject you 
should select, and how you should treat it. On this point the 
experiments made at Paris are decisive. A!] the subjects were 
good. Duty, Education, Progress, the Influence of Manners 
on Literature—all the questions are so inexhaustible that 
every speaker could invest them with fresh interest, by con- 
sidering them from his own pvint of view. ‘Lo these I wiil 
add Biography, which seems to me specially suitable to those 
who are speaking in public for the first time. Biographical 
subjects are, on the whole, the most attractive and the 
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easiest of all. The most attractive, because there are none that 
so easily win attention, The easiest, because facts and anea- 
dotes give strength to the speaker, and charm thosv who listen. 
In identifying himself with his hero, he borrows something of 
his authority and glory, It is not everything to bave chosen 
& good subject, It must be treated in all its bearings with 
clearness and with grace,—it is in this that eloquence consists. 
And here an important question presents itse/f. Is it better 
to write, and then read what has been prepared? Or is it 
better to speak memoriter? Or is it still better to speak ex- 
temporaneously ? On this point I have no hesitation. Who- 
ever desires to be listened to in our public assemblies has no 
choice, he must speak extemporaneously,—Congregationalist. 


—__.>—__—_ 
RISING FROM THE RANKS OF THE UNMONEYED 
TO POWER. 


It is a commonplace to hear it said that any English 
laborer’s son may be Premier, Primate, or Quancellcr. es, 

and he may go and take rooms at the Clarendon, and “ eat 

turtle-soup with a gild spoon,” if he has the money. As a 
fact, how many persons have actually risen from tie ranks 
of the unmoneyed classes to high positions within living 
memory? In truth, our whole society is being gradually re- 
constructed as a plutocracy, and its one scriptural maxim is 

“ Whosoever hath, to him shall be given; and whosoever 
hath not, from him shall be taken even that which he seem- 
eth to have.” Under the French monarchy as remodelled by 
Richelieu, no man not of noble descent could rise to higher 
than subaltern rank in the army. The first removal of this 
bar saw such names as Dumouriez, Kleber, Hoche, Keller- 
mann, Ney, Soult, Massena, Marmont, Linnes, and Davoust, 
come to the front. With us, no such technical obstacle is 
opposed, but the few non-commissioned officers who are 
given the option of rising usually desline promotion, because 
they are not allowed to feel at ease with their former supe- 
riors, and their advance is regarded with jealousy and dis- 
trust by the rank and file. It is most truly said that it is 
good for the tone and discipline of an army that it should 
be officered by gentlemen; but my complaint is that the 
whole army is not what it might be, a school of manners, 
so that a man could not become a sergeant without also be- 
coming a gentleman in mancers and thoughts during the 
process. So, too, the literate clergyman is marked off in 
most cases by a very definite barrier from the University. 
bred man. He is practically doomed never to rise beyond 
some small incumbency, because he lacks the social tact 
reasonably desired in a church dignitary, whose position 
makes him a link of union between the highest and lowest 
orders of: society, An uncultured clergyman, whatever his 
piety and zeal, is not acceptable either to the rieh or the 
poor of his flock, for both like a gentleman. But the mod- 
ern literate parson-factories aim only at teaching particular 
Shibboleths, and do nothing to inculeate social tact and re- 
finement, to say notning of higher culture. They do not so 
much as try to make silk purses out of the bristly raw mate- 
rial at their disposal. I have spoken so far of the difficulty 
of rising. But to my mind that 1s the very smallest part of 
the evil which Ideplore. What 1 desire to see is that people, 
without leaving the social grade in which they move, with- 
out ceasing to be artisans, farm laborers, shopmen, what not, 
shall nevertheless be ladies and geutiemen in all essentials of 
culture. Itisagood thing that men shall be readily able to 
rise from one class to another, that the stimulus of hope 
and emulation may do its work in quickening suciety, but it 
is an unspeakably better thing to give a dead lift to a whole 
class. Now it is plain enough as an economic fact that no 
great addition to the wage-fund can ever be looked for. In 
all ages that fund has been no more than a fraction over the 
sum necessary to support the laborer and his family. A 
large rise in wages now means only that money is a clsaper 
article of commerce, and that its purchasing power is low- 
ored, so that the actual condition of the laborer is much 
where it was and always hasbeen. And where the rise 
has been so exceptional as to make a great difference in the 
purchasing powers of the members of a particular trade, the 
mode of expenditure adopted has not been encouraging to 
optimists. Consequently, I think that those statists who look 
to a redistribution of labor and a change in the direction of 
capital as the means of giving this dead-lift, must needs be 
disappointed. There are a great many things money cannot 
do, aud this is one of them. But money can make the dead- 
lift a great deal more difficult to effect, and it is actually 
doing so.—Contemporary Review. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The proceed'ngs of the Evangelical Alliance, now in session 
in this city, occupy a large space in the daily newspapers, 
The White Star steamer Adriatic left Queenstown at 11:80 
a.m., Friday, the 26th ult., and arrived at New York, Satur- 
day morning, the 4th inst., at 11:05 a.m., having accomplished 
the passage in 7 days, 23 hours, 35 minutes, apparent time, or 
8 days, 3 hours, 57 minutes, mean time. ‘Lius fine steamer 
leaves New York for Queenstown and Liverpool at 8:30 a,m., 
October 11. . 
The building in which Chicago is holding the Exhibition is 
of brick, iron, and glass, eight hundred feet long by two hun- 
dred feet wide, and has a floor scrface of two hundred thou- 
sand square feet, the whole cost being a quarter of a million 
of dollars. It is claimed that the exhibition will outshine any 
similar display ever given in the United States, 
According to the Builder, they have built in England and 
Wales, iu the way of dwelling-honses alone, upwards of one 
thousand millions’ worth of property, roughly speaking, since 
the year 1801: and within the ten years only between 1861 
and 1871 we have built dwelling-houses to the value of more 
than £220,000,000 sterling. 
A club has been formed at Hamburg for promoting the 
heathen incineration instead of Christian orthodox inhuma- 
tion. The club already numbers upwards of 80 members, 
each of whom, on entering, made a will, according io which 
bis remains were to be burned 
From an official document just issned it appears that last 
year there were at large in London 1,683 known thieves, 
There were 13,699 reported crimes committed and 4,777 per- 
sons apprehended. 
The Jawaib of Constantinople notices as a singular coin. 
cidence that the Sultan of Turkey, the Shah ef Persia, and the 
Viceroy of Egypt are of the same ee, the three having been 
born in the year 1245 of the Hijrab, corresponding with the 
year a.D. 1830. 

“It is stated,” says the Zntr'ucte, ‘that there are in Paris 
11,314 cafes, wine shops, or beer saloons, containing in all 
27,711 public billiard-tables, and in the clubs and privatg 
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houses 3,127 others. It is estimated that each one for hire 
produces on an average 10 francs per day, or a total of over 
101 millions of francs a year for the 27,711 in the establish- 
ments of public resort.” 

A “Lady Correspondent” of ‘he Belfast News-letter says that 
about 8,000 begging-letters were received by the Shah during 
his recent visit to England. They have been packed in a large 
chest, and sent off to Persia, where his Majesty means to 
deposit them in a museum. He was greatly flattered by 
having so many letters addressed to him, taking them as so 
many compliments. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society have issued from 
their depot in Queen Victoria-street during the past month 
44,710 Bibles, 44,704 Tesaments, 566 Testaments tnd Psalms, 
and 31,522 portions, making a total of 121,502 copies, not 
including the editions printed and circulated abroad. 

The London Graphic, in an article on present fashions, 
says :—**‘ As to bonnets and hats, some of our readers will hear 
with surprise that specimens are shown at the Vienna Exhi- 
bition made of glass! ‘The time is probably at baud when our 
bonnets and windows may be cleaned at the rametime. A 
contemporary states that ‘the hat is made of loose pieces of 
glass, fastened closely together by a gutta-percha band, which 
allows it to conform to the head. Inside there is a lining of 
silk, and the trimmings aré various, being for the most part 
birds and flowers. A bonnet made of glass weighs but a few 
ounces, is very durable, because rain cannot spot it, and the 
cost thereof is small.’ ” 

A Sitka cornespondent thus describes Alaska scenery: 
‘Take one big mountain, covered with trees from the base 
nearly to the summit, with an undergrowth of brush, briers 
aod moss, almost impassable—multiply the ene by ten thou- 
sand and you will have Alaska. ‘There is a terrible sameness. 
One singular feature of this mass of forest is the absence of 
birds ; I have seen but one robin in Sitka.” 

A sea captain, invited to meet the Committee of a Society 
for the Evangelization of Africa, when asked, ‘*‘ Do the sub- 
jects of the King of Dahomey keep Sunday ?” replied, ‘‘ Yes, 
and everything else they can lay their hands on.” 

The British Association for the Ad t of Sci 
have been discussing Geography in its relation to Politics. We 
have settled that question in this country, and have learned 
that the argument of locality usually does the business. 

According to M. D. Conway, Archbishop Manning is at 
present the most prominent figure in the Roman Catholic 
world of Europe, and every day adds to his eminence and his 
influence, 

Leather made from the skin of the white whale, it is said, is 
now a regular article of manufacture at some of the villages in 
Canada. It is both fine and durable, and shoe strings made of 
it are said never to breek. 

The death of the great painter Landseer recalls the anecdote 
relating to Sydney Smith, who being asked to sit for his por- 
trait to the delineator of the canine race replied: ‘* Is thy ser- 
vant a dog that he should do this thing ?” 


—_———@—__— 
LARV &. 


Sir John Lubbock states that the form of the larve of 
insects depends very much on their mode of life. Thus, he 
says, those larva which are internal parasites, whether in 
plants or in animals, are vermiform, and the same is the case 
with those which live in cells and depend on their parents 
for food. On the other hand, larve which burrow in wood 
have strong jaws and generally somewhat weak thoracic 
legs ; those which feed on leaves have the thoracic legs more 
developed, but less so than the carnivorous species. In the 
case of the sitaris, which is a parasite on the anthophora, M. 
Fabre finds that the eggs are laid in the galleries of the hive 
and hatched in Septemter or October, the young larve re- 
maining in situ without food until April following; they 
then throw oft their lethargy, but instead of devouring the 
honey, as he expected, they turn away from it and are un- 
able to deal with it. Proceeding to a more careful examina- 
tion of the matter, he discovered that the males of the antho- 
phora emerge before the females, and as they pass through 
the galleries the sitaris larve fasten upon them. From the 
male the larva passes to the female bee when the opportu- 
nity oflers, and as the Jatter lays her egg and fastens it vp in 
a cell with honey, the sitaris larva attaches itself to the egg, 
which floats on the surface of the honey. Almost at once 
the larva commences to devour the egg-raft on which it is 
resting. On this it feeds for about a week; it then under- 

roes its first metamorphosis in the empty shell, and, making 

fie appearance in a very diflerent form, feeds on the honey. 

This consumed, other transformations take place, and the 

perfect sitaris finally emerges in August.—Scridner’s. 
——— > —_—_ 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 
The returns from the Parliamentary election at Bath show 
that Hayter (Libera!) is elected by a majority of 189 over For- 


along the nave of the palace. 


Taunton, having been appointed Solicitor-General by Mr. 
Gladstone in the place of Sir George Jessel, recently appointed 
to the Mastership of the Rolls, it is necessary for Mr. ev to 
seek re-election. 


ment. The Conservatives have long been prepared with a 
candidate, Sir Alfred Slade, a gentleman possessing great local 
influence. A very severe fight is consequently expected, 
Parties are very nearly balanced in the borough. Mr. James 
was defeated at the general election in 1868, by Mr. Sergeant 
Cox, the Conservative candidate, who was subsequently un- 
seated for bribery, Mr. James, as the petitioner, taking the 
place. Great importance is attached tv the result of the elec- 
tion, Mr. James being the first Ministerial candidate, str.ctly 
speaking, who has presented himself to the country since the 
recent reconstruction of the Ministry. It would even seem, if 
confidence can be placed in the declaration of the Daily Tele- 
graph, that Mr. Gladstone will be guided in some measure by 
the result, in his future course. 

A large number of shareholders in the Erie Railway 
assembled, September 25, at London to meet Mr. Watson, 
President of the Company. After entering into a long ex- 
planation in regard to the position of the road and the pur- 
poses of the managers, Mr. Watson said that they would 
require $35,000,000 in addition to the $10,000,000 already 
raised on convertible bonds for completing the works on the 
line. Instead of spreading the outlay over a number of years 
it was far better to spend the money as rapidly as possible, in 
doubling the line on the narrow gauge, laying dowr steel rails, 
doubling the locomotive power, making the necessary exten- 
sions into coal-fields, forming junctions with Canadian and 
other lines, and making agreements with other companies for 
running powers to carry the through traffic overthem. His 
policy was to complete the road and junctions as speedily as 
possible ; he would not agree to spread the expenditure over a 
number of years. He thought it might take two or three 
years to spend all the money and bring the line into full opera- 
tion. There was no truth in the rumor that it was intended 
to guarantee the interest on the Atlantic and Great Western 
second and third mortgage bonds. It was also important the 
sbareholders shou d know that it was not proposed to borrow 
money to extend connections with Halifax or with Chicago, or 
Louisville, or Cincinnati, or the West, but only to make such 
equitable running arrangements with other roads which would 
evable this Company to avail itself of the capital which those 
companies had invested; but it was evident that such an 
arrangement must be made in the nature of a lease. As to 
the reclaimed $9,000,600, the money could only be applied to 
the reduction of capital or the purposes of the line, and the 
Board intends, therefore, to devote it to the construction of 
the improvements he had just referred to. 

At the Mansion Honse lately, Frederick Balch, aged sixteen, 
was summoned for wilfully disobeying the lawful commands of 
his master, Mr. John Alexander Lloyd, a packing-case maker, 
in Little Bush-lane, Cannon-street. The defendant is an 
apprentice, and has served one year out of the five for which 
he is bound, ‘The whole time he bas been with Mr. Lloyd his 
conduct has been very bad, and he has already been twice 
before the magistrates. On the last occasion he was sum- 
moned for smoking on the premises after being warned agaiust 
doing so. He was then fined 10s, and 4s. costs, with the 
alternative of seven days’ imprisonment, but the money was 
subscribed by his fellow apprentices, and he was liberated. 
One day afterwards he was ayain found on the premises with a 
pipe and some loose matches, and a fresh summons was issued. 
On the day following he turned off the gas all over the build- 
ing, causing much incenvenisnee to forty or fifty tinmen who 
were finishing some work, Mr. Alderman Carter fined him £2 
and 3s, costa, with the alternative of a month's imprisonment. 
The defendant, failing tc pay the money, was sent to prison. 


At the Llangefni petty sessions recently, the Rev. Henry 
Harris Davies, vicar of Liangued, Anglesey, was charged with 
trespassing in pursuit of game on land belonging to Colonel 
Peer Williams, and was fined £2 and costs. 


On the Great Eastern Railway the other day a goods train 
was approaching Wymondham, when a boy who was standing 
on a bridge threw a turnip at the engine; the turnip smashed 
the glass look-out in front of the fireman, and the fragments 
of glass got into his eyes and temporarily blinded him. The 
boy who threw the turnip was taken into custody. 


Mr. Edward Lake Beake, aged thirty-five, of the firm of 
Beake and Company, India shipping merchants, Old Bond- 
street, threw himself off the platiorm of the Battersea railway 
station on the West London line, as a train was approaching, 
and was killed instantaneously. At the inqnest the jury 
returned a verdict of temporary insanity. A few days atter- 
wards, Haunah Lewis, the wife of an ironmaster, committed 
suicide in a similar manner on the North Easton Railway, near 
West Hartlepool. She had been in a desponding state since 
her husband went to America a few weeks ago, and had more 
than once threatened to commit suicide. 

Dr. Diplock concluded an inquiry at the Hanwell Lunatic 
Asylum lately, upon the body of a female patient named 





syth (Conservative). 

The Irish Agricultura) Laborers’ Union, in the event of the 
Government failing to settle the question of the waste lands in 
Ireland, have decided to emigrate to the United States en 
masse. 

The race for the Czar w'!z stakes took place on Tuesday at 
Newmarket, and was wou by Lord Zetland’s b. c. King Lud, 
by King Tom ont of Qui Vive, four years old; Mr. W. S. 
Crawford's ch, ¢. Royal George, by Toxopholite, dam (foaled 
in 1865) Melbourne out of The Rescued, three years old, was 
second ; and Mr, Innes’s br. c. Pirate, by Adventurer, out of 
Kate Dayrell, three years old, was third. There were 34 
starters. ‘The last betting was 33 to 1 against King Lud, 40 to 
1 against Royal George, and 11 to 1 against Pirate. 

Mr. Henry Piegus, trading under the name of H. Lee & Co., 
was charged at the Guildhall on the 12th ult, with selling coal 
which he had advertised as Wallsend coal, when in fact they 
were principally slates. He was fined £4 and costs. In the 
course of the inquiry, it was stated that there are no Wall- 
send coal in existence, the beds having been worked out years 
ago. 

Sir George Rawlinson, in a speech at Birmingham last night, 
expressed the hope that England would send a vessel to com- 
plete the investigations of the Polaris Expedition. 

The frnit and flower show, revived lately at the Crystal 
Palace, after having been discontinued for four years, has been 
so successful as to warrant the expectation that it will again 

e an annual institution, ‘The display, though not 
yemarkably large, was excellent as to quality, and was under 


Amelia Hopkinson, whose death took place on the 4th of Sep- 
tember, after being removed from the St. Pancras Union, con- 
trary to the express orders of the resident medical officer. 
The jury returned the following verdict :—That the deceased 
died from exhaustion brought on by her own act, while labor- 
ing under a state of insanity; and the jury express their regret 
that Dr, Bastable did not more fully acquaint himself with 
the state of the said Amelia Hopkinson by consulting Dr. Hill; 
and they are of opinion that in future the certificate of fitness 
for removal should be more appropriately taken from the sur- 
geon in daily attendance than from the surgeon who had only 
seen the patient to certify as to her state of mind. 

It is stated that the Chester Liberals have decided to ask 
Mr. Gladstone to become a candidate for that city at the next 
general election, in corjunction with the Hon. Norman Gros- 
venor, the present Liberal member. The Huddersfield 
Conservatives have asked Mr. Henry Bently, Espard House, 
Woodlesford, near Leeds, to come forward as a candidate at 
the next general election. Mr. Gilbert Greenall has consented 
to contest Warrington at the next general election, in the 
Conservative interest. Captain Yorstoun has accepted a 
requisition to become the Conservative candidate for the 
Dumfries burghs. Mr. Du Pre, who has sat for Buckingham- 
| shire for thirty years, has announced his intention of retiring 
from Parliawwent. 
| The Cyfarthfa Iron Works are about to be transferred from 
| Mr. Crawshay to a new company, which, the Western Mail 

says, is composed of some of the principal European capi- 
i. at the end of the present month. The price to 
paid amounts to a little over a million sterling. 





the management of Mr. Wilson, and was laid out principally 


Mr. Henry James, member of the British Parliament for |from which it 





| The Standard has published an anzlysis of the results of the 
parliamentary elections since 1868 up to the present time, 
appears that the number of seats which have 
been vacated since the general election is 121, of which 80 
were held by the Liberals and 41 by the Conservatives. Of 
the 80 Liberal seats 28 were won by the Conservatives, while 


He has accordingly issued an address to his | Only 10 of the seats held by the latter fell to the’r opponents, 
constituents, asking to be reinstated in bis position in Parlia- | The net result is a Conservative gain of 18 seats, counting 36 


votes on a division. 


Sir Richard Wallace, M.P., met his constituents at Lisburn 
the other night, and delivered an address,"in the course of 
which he said it appeared to him that the Government ‘ship 
was leaking, and he believed that before long it would sink, 
notwithstanding its elaborate caulking. It was to be hoped 
that it would be ye by a Government which would raise 
the country to its former position, and he trusted that its for- 
eign policy would have the effect of restoring the nation’s 
prestige, which was very low at present. 

Munch interest and discussion has been excited at Liverpool 
by the announcement that 100 tons of American bar iron, 
guarantesd equal to Staffordshire, has been sold by Jackson 
and Chaneo, to Messrs. W. S. and N. Caine at £11 10s. 
delivered in Liverpool, thus underselling the English iron, 
market, in which the current price is 5s. per ton higher. 
Messrs. Caine, the purchasers, in a letter to a local paper, 
write :—** We must ask your readers to bear two facts in mind 
in judging of the importance of the purchase. There can be 
no donbt whatever that a better price could be obtained in 
New York than that charged to us for the 100 tons in ques- 
tion; but, at the same time, if recently published statistics 
are trustworthy, there can be little doubt that an American 
manufacturer could supply the iron even at the low price of 
£11 10s, here, and still have a fair profit on the transaction, 
We have not yet received the iron; when we do we shall be 
glad to let you see the quality and compare it with English 
manufacture.” A Birmingham paper states that the Mar- 
cinille and Comilet Iron Works Company Belgian Undertaking 
hes secured a contract for 2,500 tous of iron for South 
America. 


Mr. Peter Joynson, a Liverpool cotton broker, has absconded. 
His liabilities amount to over £60,000, two or three banks 
being his principal victims. A Liverpool merchant met him 
recently while travelling in France. 

The rooms and vaults at Somerset House recently vacated 
by the Admiralty, are going to be handed over by her 
Majesty’s Commissioners of Works to the authorities of 
Doctors’-commons, 

At a large meeting, representing all skades of religious 
opinion, held in the Guildhall, Kidderminster, Mr. Thomas 
Brock, sculptor, of London, was commissioned to erect a 
statue in memory of Richard Baxter at Kidderminster. 
The cost is to be £700. 

Mr. Angus Holden, of Bradford, a gentleman who has held 
the offices of District Deputy and Grand Worthy Councillor of 
the order of Good Templars, and who has given evidence of 
his interest in the cause of the order in various ways, inclnd- 
ing the erection, at a cost of £5,000, of a Templars’ Hall at 
Girlington, has withdrawn his name from the roll of member- 
ship of that body. It is alleged that Mr. Holden's resignation 
was caused partly by his opposition to a rule of the order 
which forbids a ber to count the supply of alcoholic 
liquors to members of his family, and partly by his opposition 
to a decision recently arrived at by ‘‘ The Grand Lodge of the 
World,” which prohibits a member who is a justice of the 
peace from signing a licence for the sale of alcoholic liquor. 
‘The latter rule was regarded by Mr. Holden as an unwarranta- 
ble interference with the discharge of his duties as a citizen. 

The Doncaster Cup was won on the 12/h ult. by Uhlan; 
Lilian was second, and Thorn third. The Doncaster Stakes 
was won by Andred; Harlequin’s dam colt second, and Giddy 
Girl third. 








THE CONTINENT. 


The session of the Danish Rigsdag was opened on Monday. 
No royal speech was delivered on the occasion. 

According to official sanitary reports, since July 16 there 
have been 3,020 cases of cholera at Vienna, of which 1,230 
terminated fatally. For the first time in several months, no 
new cases were reported on Tuesday. 


Bishop Reinkens of the old Catholic Church on Tuesday 
took the oath of allegiance to the Emperor of Germany. The 
customary formula was used, with the exception of the reser- 
vation of first allegiance to the Pope, which was omitted. 

A statue of King Frederick VII, father of the reigning 
Sovereign, was unvailed on Monday in the presence of the 
King and Royal Family, deputations from the principal cities 
of Denmark, a large military force, and a vast concourse of 
spectators. The monument is intended to commemorate the 
birth of freedom and the revival of public spirit in Denmark, 
and the love of her citizens for their brethren in Schleswig. 

The Duke De Broglie, at a banquet given in his honor on 
Tuesday, declared emphatically that a revival of clerical 
domination in France was impossible. 

Sir Samuel and Lady Baker have arrived in Paris. 

The Paris Journal, a mouarchical newspaper, says a pro- 
posal for the restoration of the monarchy, on the basis of the 
cbarter of 1814, in a modified form, wll be presented in the 
Assembly on the opening day of the session. 

It is reported that when the Assembly is asked to vote in 
favor of the restoration of the monarchy and the elevatiou of 
the Count de Chambord to the throne as King Henry V., 
M. Rouher will propose as a substiinte that the monarchical 
principle be established, but that it be left to the country to 
decide which monarchy is preferred. 

The Bazaine court-martial was occupied on Thursday in 
hearing the report of M. Rivieres and the appeaded docu- 
ments, 

The Count de Chambord has left Frohsdorf without making 
his destination knowp. 

M. Grevy is to publish a letter declaring for the republic. 

The specie in the Bank of France has increased 2,000,000 
francs during the past week. 

The Spanish republican force now besieging Cartagena kept 
up a brisk cannonade on Thursday. Many deserters from the 
ranks of the intransigentes came to the republican camp. 

The Carlists claim that General Ollo routed the army of 
General Moriones near Ciranqui on the 6th instant, and forced 





him to retreat to Puente-la-Reyna. 


An explanatory note relative to the recent visit of King 
| Victor Emmanuel to Berlin is expected from the Italian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in a day or two. 


Sir Samuel Baker and wife have arrived in England. 
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fairs is shown in the fact that the banks are 


and that, too, in the face of an almost unpre- 
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Michigan Central... 2. = 74 @ 7% | in‘lustrious assistants, the public are indebted San Joaquin Valley. Its price is more | Dubuque & Sioux City 43% | +s. 
ro- N. Y. Central and H @ 9 914%@ 913 | for both a pleasant and a profitable enter- regular, and its greater value per pound | Brie.. -.-------.-...-. G3 | 63% 
he } oh ha Bg Scrip = e 2 $340 93 |tainment. We advise our readers, especially enables it to bear the cost of transportation athe SS ph Pia) a a 
the Northwestern pref. ae ee 2%@ 43 | the young men, to give it a visit.—Jbid to u remote market better.” do preferred ......cc.. 2| ..e) | Se 

Ohio and Miselssippl. .. 4 2s %X@ = There are few institutions that } A convention of prominent gentlemen en- «ee Peet tet Tenens = rae 

in Pitishur = & BS |westhered the late panic better pe The trusted with the building of the Chicago and | Joliet & Onicago. 220.0000] 08 96° 
© Rock itaid @& 1 Sx | Freedman's Savings and Trust. Company, | South Atlantic Railway, and favoring its | Tiere Michigan Soutbcri..:| ‘st | ls 

‘ wae -...-... s 30 31%@ 32 | Which has maintained its standing in the mmediate construction, was held in Chicago | marictts & Uinein. Ist preforret.....| .... bd 
cal St. Paul preferred = 80 SET ldteutes Mecen tad tes met cold coe of 3 jon Thursday, The Committee on Perma- do 2d preferred. oe eee 

to Union Pacific... 18 @ 19% 19%@ — passer ggg ch ee hail mete ven | Of US| nent Organization reported a list of officers, | Michigan Central... .. vot 104 10436 

7 = e @ 41 “4@— | it @ Gary cemand upen | which was acted upon, resulting in_the elec- | Milwaukee & aaeeai OX Ht 

i Adame Express... mt te one cs : | tion of the following gentlemen: President, | Morris & Essex......... Rr 2 
ou- a Unio: - @ ~ = sy The wig ngpennd Money Order Department a = atin, eo of ager ; a stn & Hartford... te a i. 

, S. Express... - — @— 3%@ 543¢ | has risen into some prominence in connec-| Vice Presidents, C. H. McCormick, of Illi- | SOW °CTSY- 1a. bss gercsecoes : 
ing ae enantepeaanion pee baew eile mag — @— | tion with the events of the late excitement, | D0i8; J. N. Sims, of Indiana; Colonel J. ~~ laeatiake re = = 
The financial situation continues to im-|80d has proved an unusually great conve- |Jolnston, of Kentucky; R. J. Wilson. of ° Ad a ale 

prove, and the volume of trade to enlarge, | ninece to the public. The money orders being | Tennessee; General T. L. Clingman, of 

Currency is getting back into circulation, | invariably paid in legal tender notes, many North Carolina; General J. W. Harrison, of Coal Stocks, 
,000 rates for money are moderating, and the| business men have taken them for the | South Carolina, and Erwin, of Georgia. A ae 3 

Clearing-House ‘Committee has commenced | largest allowable amounts. Since the begin- | number of Secretaries were also elected. Consbeestnnh took en Sade) 2 | = 
kept ; retiring the loan certificates, the amount hav- | Ning of the money stringency, the business in| The imports of dry Is at thi Delaware & Hudson Canzi......... | 16 1164 
. the |: ing already been_reduced between two and | this special branch has risen nearly twenty Ji ~ y It ti Oct ru Fiat fe metas ve bp TL 0 65 

turce millions. Greenbacks still command a| Pet Cent. on the issue, and ten per cent. on aa wah a de a ‘of 1 up $98,803,708 5 cites teaches nataiaietaath: kd ads 
y of eg = a half to one per cent. over cer. | the receipts for money orders. aim with cae patel ogo ogg “The 

ed b r Phi ame 3 

reed the Savings Hanks are thadueliy sSboadicn | qo emnly tures millions bushels of wheat emeunt marked is only about thirteen mil- Miscellaneous. 

: them, through the purchase of Government | hund + t ed here last week, and about one | llons. Ailantic Mail..........4.. in -voxeehh MM 
King bonds, it is probable that the premium will undred thousand barrels of flour. The re-| It is expected that the drafts on the retired | B»ston Water Power. 1.2... vee | Uh 56 
en have Guappeneel tar Ge ant as the wn cxipte af hovel _Stufls never before were | legal tenders will reach five millions during | Q'MtO? Govvwarttc tt tects corer | QR | a 

ae for loans are still quite irregular, wheat in store Schesto sitios nomen tn po. gs rene 1 ends rr or: —¢ aa se — on Ee “atmo ” 
gut the improved condition of monetary af. I 0 bushels in | ever cretary intends to call them in | Smeric*n Sxiworsaee avve} line 
P lary af-| excess of the corresponding period last year, | again. 3 
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OFFICE_OF THB 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvany M, 1878. 


(2 THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO| 


THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLIOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31ST DECEMBER, 1872: 
Premiume received on Marine Rieks from 
let Jan., 1872, to 31et Dec., 1872....... $5,918,019 95 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 
 Sebscictndanisevenscacsened 2,079.659 45 
Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,988,679 40 
No Policies have Leen issued upor Life 
Riske: nor upon Fire Risks . discon- 


nected with Marine Risks. 
Piemiums marked off from ist Jan- 


uary, 1872, to 3let December, 1872...... $5,776,518 70 
Losses paid during the 
sume period............. $2,339,844 82 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses.............$1,065,707 63 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
cnited States“and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$%,443,730 00 
Loans secured by Stvcks, and otherwise.. 3,480,100 OU 
Real Extate and Bonds and Mortgages. -+» 217,000 00 
Jnterest, avd sundry notes and claims due 






the Company, estimated at........ 6 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 2,755,371 14 
IEE. ccccccvcsccccecstes § coccscee 098 81 

Total amount of Assets............ 15,571,206 13 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
4th of February next. 

The ontetanding certificates of the iseue of 1899 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatiy, on and after Tuesday, the 4th 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of porment aud cancelled. 

A Dividend of FIFTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
«nding 3ist December, 1872, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the First of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$13,234,425. 


Locat ComMMITTEE. 





J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 
CHARLES M. FRY. 
No. 89 Wall Street. 





The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 

Of 3. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 

Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, 


f2) Of Dennistoun & Co. 


FRAME, HARE & LOCKWOOD, Manacrrs, 
No. 88 Watt Street & 202 Broapway, New York. 





GUARDIAN 
ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


(Established 1821.) 


Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS 
Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
FIRE ASSETS, 

Over $6,000,000, Gold. 


Issues Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES : 


W. W. PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co, 

D. W. JAMES, of Phelps, Dodge & Co. 

. A. ROOSEVELT, of Roosevelt & Son. 

ROBT. L. KENNEDY, Pres’t B’k of Commerce. 

— M. CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 
+0. 


~ 


Office, No. 60 Wall Street. 
FRANKLIN H. CARTER, Manager. 


HOUSTON AND TEXAS 








TRUSTEES} 
J.D, Jones, Joszpn GarLuarD. Jp., 
Cuaries Dennis, CO. A. Hann, 
W. H. H. Moorx, Jamxs Low, 


Henry Corr, B. J. Howxanp, 


Jostan O. Low Bens. Baxscock, 
Lewis Curtis, Roxt, B, Myturn, 
Cuanies H. Russetr, Gorpon W. Burnuam, 
Lowe. Hotzroox, Frepericx Cuauncy, 


R. Warren Weston, 
Royau Peres, 
Cazes Barstow, 

A. P. Prxot, 
Wituuo E. Donaz, 
Daviw Lang, 

James Bryce, 
Dante 8. MILuEn, 
Wa. Stvurais, 


Gero. 5. StepHenson, 
WituuaM H. Wess, 
Surrrarp Ganpy, 
Francis Sxrppy, 
Cuaries P. Burpett, 
Cuas. H. Marswa.y, 
Witu1aM E. Bunker, 
Samvrt L. Mrroni11, 
dames G. DeForest, 
Heney K. Booert, Rosert L. Stewart, 
Dennis Perxins, Avexanper V. Bake, 
Cuar.es D, Levenica. 


J.D JONES, President. 


CIIARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vece-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLEIT, 8d Vice-Pres’t 








AGENCY OF THE 


Rank of British North America, 


No. 52 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


lesned for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
nd West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
eiters of Credit for Travellers available in aii pa.ts of 
he world. } 
Demand and Time Bills of i xchange, payable in 
~ondon and elsewhere, buiuic and som 2t etrrent 
rtes; also Cable Transf>: Demand Drafts oz Scot- 
+t and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
.¢ Sen Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


b] u ster. 
ee JOFIN PATON. Agent. 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION, 
644 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St. 


New York, June 20, 1873. 


Forty-Fifth Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
2. ORTY-FIFTH SEMI ANNUAL DIVIDEND, at 
a. the rate of SIX PER CENT. PER ANNUM, on 
all sums reimxining on deposit during the three or 
gix mouths ending Joly lst, Payable on and after 
be third Monday of July. 

Al Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest 
the same is @ drvosit. 





E. J. BROWN, President. 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer, 
O #. ALVORY, Booretary. 


The negotiation of Ten Million Dollars of 
the Seven Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the 
Houston and Texas Central Railroad is nearly 
closed, $500,000 only remaining, which we 
offer at 90 and accrued interest in Currency, 
yielding over nine per cent. on the invest- 
ment. The Road is now completed, and 
the net earniags more than three times the 
interest on these Bonds. We confidently 


recommend them to investors. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 WaLL Street, New Yor, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Isene Circular Letters of Credit for Tzavellers, on the 
CONSOLIDATED BANK, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
Exchange on London and Paris, 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FoR 
TRAVELLERS, 


AVAIL BLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & co. = 
BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 
Advertising Association, 
562 BROADWAY, 


New York. 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 


sult their iuterest to get from us estimates before 
making contracts, as we possess the best of facilities 
for inserting advertisements throughout the United 


States and Cunadas. 








ALEX. ROBT CHISOLM, Pres't 
Francis & Loutrel, 
NO, 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

Al. kinds of first-class Station« :7, Writing Papers 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Rz->ense Books, 
Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Carde, Chesswen, Wallets, 


&c., &c. 
We keep everything !u our line, and sell at lowest 
prices. 








MORTON, BLISS & CO., 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 
(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 


ALSO, 
Commercial Credits, 


Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON, 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OF LONDON. 





44 Pine Street, New York. 
Amount of Boston Loss ascertained to be about 
$600,000, Capital of the Company, 

Eight Million Dollars in Gold, 

Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 


E. W. CROWELL, Resrpent Manager. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Arcurpacp, H.B.M. Consvt, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 

ms. ©. Jarrray, of E. 8. Jaftray & Co. 

Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

Davin Satomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 

J. Boorman Jounston, of J. Johnston & 


0. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 





| 12,000,000 ACRES! 
CHEAP FARMS! =~ 


The Cheapest Land in Market, for Sale by the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO., 


In the GREAT PLATTE VALLEY. 





8,000,000 Acres in Central Nebr: ska 


Now for sale in tracts of forty acres and upwirds on 
five and ten years’ credit at 6 per cent. No advance 
interest required. 
Mild and healthful climate, fertile soll, an abund- 
ance of good water. 

THE BEST MARKET IN THE WEST! The 
great Mining regions of eyuuine. Colorado, Utah 
and Nevada, being supplied by the farmers in the 
Platte Valley. 


Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres, 


TEE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


FREE HOMES FORALL! Millions of Acres of 
choice Government Lands open for entry under the 
Homestead Law, near this Great Railroad, with good 
markets and all the conveniences of an old settled 
conntry. 
Free passes to purchasers of Railroad Land. 
Sectional Maps, showing the Land, also new edition 
of Descriptive Pamphlet with new Maps Mailed Free 
Everywhere. 

Address, 

0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co, 


Omaha, Neb. 


The Wheat Field of America! 


HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
GOOD MARKETS. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD offers for sale its Lands in Central 
and Western Minnesota, embracing: 1. The 
best of Wheat Land; 2. Excellent Timber for the 
Mill, the Farm andthe Fire: 3. Rich Prairie Pas- 
turage and Natural Meadow, watered ay Gane lakes 
and running streams—in a healthful Cl te, where 
fever and ague is unknown. 

Grain can be shipped hence by lake to market as 
cheap’y as from Eastern Iowa or Central Illinois. 
Cars now run throagh these Lands from Lake Superior 
to Dakota. Price of land close to track $4 to 

acre; further away $2.50to $4. Seven Years’ 
Credit; Warrantee Deeds ; Northern Pacific 7-30 
Bonds, now selling at par, received for land at 
$1.10. No other unoccupied Lands present such 
advantages to settlers. 

Soldiers under the New Law (March, 1872) get 
160 acres F near the railroad, by one or two 
years’ residence. 

TRANSPORTATION AT REDUCED 
RATES furnished from all principal points East to 
purchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on Gov- 
ernment Homesteads. Pure rs, their wives and 








HOME 


INSURANCE CO. of NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 135 Broadway. 


Cash Capital, $2,500,000.00 
Assets, July 1, 1873, 4,408,573.75 
Liabilities, 365,564.32 

Abstract of the Fortieth Semi-Annual Statement, 


showing the Assets of the Company on the first day 
of July, 1873: 





ee A a $231,855 21 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on 
Real Estate, worth $4,838,000........ . 1,844,700 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand 
(market value of Securities, $181,724)... 147,740 64 
United States Stocks (market value)..... 1,734,075 00 
State Bonds.......... saencoctscocsece 28,540 00 
Interest due on Ist July, 1878............ 59,326 35 
Balance in hand of Agents............... 243,386 57 
IE ics innate nenatannhns 13,726 65 
Salvages, and other Miscellaneous Items 84,269 79 
Premiums due and uncollected on Poli- 
cies issued at this Office.......  ..... 20,953 54 
, | Eee Seeeenee ee $4,408,573 75 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, Pres. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Sec’y. 


THE GALAXY 
Meets the — a" Member of 


IT CONTAINS THOUGHTFUL ARTI- 
CLES BY ABLEST WR TERS. 

IT CONTAINS SKETCHES OF LIFE 
AND ADVENTURE. 

IT HAS SERIAL STORIES BY OUR 
BEST NOVELISTS. 

IT HAS SHORT STORIES IN EACH 
NUMBER. 

IN EACH NUMBER IS A COMPLETE 

REVIEW OF THE WORLD OF 


LITERATURE. 
IT Is A BLESSING TO ANY FAMILY. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 
Price 35 Cents per Number 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE..........$4 PER YEAR 
Send for Prospectus, 


SHELDON & CO,, 
NEW YORK. 








HE AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST: a Monthly 
Literary Register, and Repository of Notes and 
Queries.—** The AMERICAN Brstropottst, in addition 
to a great variety of interesting literary announce- 
ments, abounds with bibliographical and antiquarian 
details; which cannot fail to gratify the curiosity of 
the patient book-worm.”—, ¥. Tribune. 
Subscription, $1 ps. year, Send stamp for speci- 
men number. 
J. SABIN & SONS, #4 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 








carried free over the Northern Pacific 
Road. Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 
get Rail Lands and Government Homesteads 
close to the track. 

d for Paseghies containing Ot information, 
map and copy of New Homestead Law. Address 
LAND DEPARTMENT NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD, 8T. PAUL, MINN., 
or 23 FIFTE AVENUE, cor. NINTIL_ST., 
New York! 





A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities 
Charleston, S. C. 


te Uncurrent Bank Nores, Bonds, Stooxs, 
Cou, Lanp Warrants, Excuanog, &c.. &c., Bought 


ind Sold. 
Orders for Investment Securities Crrefully Exe 


ented 

Collections of DIVIDENDS, | OUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upu all points 
and remitted for promptly. 

CoRRESPONDENTS of this honee, may rely 
‘pon having their busizess attended to with ddelity 


vod despatch. 
Corresrcnpents: HENRY CLEWS 


New York 
CO, KOUNTZE BROTHER 





PARIS MILLINERY. 


MME. FERRERO, 
NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH STREET, 


Has now an elegant assortment of 


The Newest Styles of Bonnets, 
AND 

ROUND HATS, 

Suitable for the season. 


Choice Flowers, Feathers, Veils, &e. 
Particular attention paid to orders. 





HUCH B. JACKSON 


ImrorTER AND DEALER IN 


ENGLISH SPECIALTIES 
Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Biscuits, Ete, 
FRENCH WINES, 

From medium to higher grade, viz, 
CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS8, BURGUNDIBS, Etc. 
Pate’s Roquefort Cheese, Etc. Also constantly 
on hand a large variety of all the leading brands ef 
HAVANA CIGARS. 
182 FIFTH AVENUB. 
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